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THE SECOND NEBRASKA'S “BATTLE” 
OF CHICKAMAUGA 


BY J. R. JOHNSON 


The just historian who chronicles the events of the war 
with Spain, while not detracting from the glory and 
honor which belong to the brave men who fought up 
the hill at El Caney and San Juan, must also eulogize 
those heroes who fought with the gaunt specter of 
famine and disease in a southern camp.! 


Infantry Regiment to single out for special honors but 
the organization as a whole is entitled to a place in the 
military annals of the state. The participants in the silent 
drama at Chickamauga Park, Georgia, passed through an 
ordeal requiring courage almost as great as that of the battle- 
field. These volunteers, in more than three months service 
at Camp Thomas, were the helpless victims of the unseen 
enemy of typhoid and other diseases. Improper sanitation, 
contaminated water, poor food, intense heat and unsatisfac- 
tory medical care added to their misery and suffering. 
Though the death rate was relatively low, very few escaped 
the ravages of disease of some sort. Many suffered for years 
from the effects of their experiences here. It would be diffi- 
cult to arrive at a fair estimate of the real casualty list but, 
undoubtedly, it would be a long one. 
The Second Nebraska was a part of the Nebraska National 
Guard at the outbreak of the Spanish-American War. Like 
the First Nebraska, it assembled at Camp Saunders (State 


Tiss is no particular individual in the Second Nebraska 


1 Omaha World-Herald, August 31, 1898. 
[77] 
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Fair Grounds) in Lincoln where it was formally mustered 
into the service of the United States, May 12, 1898.2 The 
regiment left Lincoln over three railroads for Chattanooga, 
Tennessee, and from that point continued to Battlefield 
Station, Camp George H. Thomas, Chickamauga Park, 
Georgia, arriving May 22. The trip south was uneventful 
except for a warm welcome at every stop made en route. 
Since travel rations consisted only of coffee, bread and 
canned meats the delicacies heaped upon the men along 
the way were greatly appreciated. No one doubted that 
these young men would soon be doing battle with the hated 
Spaniards.’ 

The regiment numbered 1,020 on its arrival at Camp 
Thomas. Later recruits swelled its numbers so that there 
were 1,303 in the organization when it returned home 
August 31, 1898.4 The regimental staff, appointed by Gover- 
nor Silas Holcomb, was as follows: 


Colonel—Charles J. Bills, Fairbury 

Lieutenant Colonel—Emil Olson, Kearney 

Major—William S. Mapes, Nebraska City 

Major—Ernest H. Tracy, Norfolk 

Adjutant—First Lieutenant Willam S. Harding, Ne- 
braska City 

Quartermaster—First Lieutenant Frank H. Myers, Ne- 
braska City 

Surgeon—Major Maurice A. Hoover, Kearney 

First Assistant Surgeon—Captain M. A. Rebert, Omaha 

Second Assistant Surgeon—First Lieutenant J. G. Mar- 
ron, Brainard 

Chaplain—Captain Joseph G. Tate, Lincoln® 


The companies, home towns and commanding officers at 
the time of muster-in were as follows: 


A—Kearney, Albert E. Soderquist 
B—Ord, Hjalmer Gudmundson 


2 J. R. Johnson, “The Saga of the First Nebraska in the Philip- 
pines,” Nebraska History, XXX (June, 1949), 139-162. 

% Report of the Adjutant General of Nebraska, 1897-1898, pp. 
129-132; Nebraska State Journal (Lincoln), May 25, 1898. 

4 Walter Reed, Victor C. Vaughan and Edward C. Shakespeare, 
Report of the Origin and Spread of Typhoid Fever in U. S. Military 
Camps during the Spanish War of 1898 (Washington, 1904), II, 
Maps and Charts, Chart No. 34. 

5 Report of the Adjutant General of Nebraska, 1897-1898, p. 
484; Lincoln*Evening News, May 19, 1898. 
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C—Nebraska City, William H. Hayward 
D—Fairbury, John W. McDonnell 
E—North Platte, Herbert O. Evans 
F—Lincoln, Arthur E. Campbell 
G—Omaha, Charles H. Wilson 
H—Chadron, Allen G. Fisher 
I—Tecumseh, Hugh LaMaster 
K—Schuyler, Ernest H. Phelps 
L—Norfolk, Frank H. Beels 

B—Grand Island, George Roeder*® 


The officers of higher rank, especially Colonel Bills, came 
in for considerable criticism by the men of the regiment. 
Those of lower rank, most of whom had been chosen by their 
respective companies, were more in sympathy with the men 
and often shared their complaints. Col. Charles J. Bills, 
a lawyer and real estate man from Fairbury, was a brigadier- 
general in the National Guard and hoped to retain that 
rating. He was unpopular at the outset and failed to improve 
his standing during the weeks that followed. Many were 
of the opinion that he engineered the dismissal of certain 
officers in the Guard to make a place for himself and his 
friends.’ After the regiment’s return the criticism was even 
more pronounced. 

They are sore at Governor Holcomb for the jug ling 
by which the regiment was officered, when Colo 
Bischof and Major Scharman were weeded out . _— 
make room for Major Stotsenburg and Colonel Bills. 
One hears nothing but condemnation for this on every 
side, the distaste with which it inspired the regiment 
having not been abated by the long term of service 
under the latter’s command. In fact they openly ex- 
press the conviction that Colonel Bills is largely respon- 
sible for the fact they did not go to the front.* 

It was further pointed out that Senator Thurston and 
Congressman Mercer received the impression from Colonel 
Bills that the Second Nebraska did not care to leave camp. 
There were complaints of the inattention of the officers to the 
needs of the men and of their failure to appreciate the 


* Report of the Adjutant General of Nebraska, 1892, pp. 329- 
330; Ibid., 1899-1900, p. 46. 

7 Nebraska State Journal, May 12-13, June 12, 1898; Interviews: 
John F. Grau (2nd Lt., Co. E, 2nd Nebr. Regt.), October 17, 1932; 
Charles M. Sutherland (Clerk, Co. K, 2nd Nebr. Regt.), January 
3, 1933. 

* Lincoln Evening News. September 6, 1898. 
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fatigue incident to camp life. They “bitterly talk of the 
nonchalance with which they were called out for drill and 
dress parade on the very slightest pretext.” One woman in 
camp called for a company drill, two women in camp brought 
out a battalion, while three such visitors to officers’ quarters 
would call for a regimental dress parade.® 

The right to “grouse” about his officers always has been 
a cherished and much-exercised privilege of the American 
soldier; and a considerable portion of the complaints against 
Colonel Bills may be written off as entirely normal. Yet, 
years of reflection only served to strengthen opinions formed 
while in the service.'” Thirty-five years after the struggle 
an officer wrote: 


Almost from the time we arrived at Chickamauga, Bills 
who was still smarting under his failure to be a briga- 
dier in the Volunteers, naturally sought promotion as all 
officers did at Chickamauga. He was assigned as acting 
Brigade Commander of the Provisional Brigade which, 
as I recall it, sometimes had no regiment in it but ours. 
He set up Brigade Headquarters to which he moved and 
left Lieut. Col. Olson in actual command of the regi- 
ment?! 


Although Olson generally was recognized as an able officer, 
the Second Nebraska had no officers who measured up to 
Stotsenburg of the First or Vifquain and MacClay of the 
Third.'? 

Battlefield Station or Lytle was the last stop for the 
regiment. This “mushroom city” was, in many ways, like a 
frontier post. A correspondent gave this description of the 
boom town: 


® Ibid. 

10 Interviews: Jacob H. North (Pvt., Co. F, 2nd Nebr. Regt.), 
December 30, 1932; Herbert J. Paul (Pvt., Co. B, 2nd Nebr. Regt.), 
August 2, 1933; Claude Barnell (Pvt., Co. A, 2nd Nebr. Regt.), 
December 1, 1936; Grau, cited. 

11 W. H. Hayward (Capt., Co. C, 2nd Nebr. Regt.) to the writ- 
er, April 7, 1933. 

12Cf. J. R. Johnson, “The Saga of the First Nebraska in the 
Philippines,” Nebraska History, XXX (June, 1949), 139-162; “Wil- 
liam Jennings Bryan, The Soldier,” Ibid., XXXI (June, 1950), 
95-106. 
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Battlefield Station is a veritable Klondike or Cripple 
Creek. Six weeks ago it consisted of a depot and two 
or three houses. Today it has 200 buildings which are 
frequented daily by a varied crowd of men and women 
whose busy appearance shows better than anything else 
what the Anglo-Saxon is capable of . . . . Since the 
park was made the camping post of the regular army 
and later of the volunteers, it has grown steadily. 
Buildings of all kinds have been constructed along the 
railroad track. None are pretentious, all being one story 
in height and open at the sides and in front. They are 
filled with lemonade and cigar stands, cheap clothing 
and trinkets. All the leading eastern papers are repre- 
sented by tents filled with correspondents. Harper’s 
Weeky has two artists on the ground. The principal 
military supply houses have headquarters. Their em- 
ployees are working day and night taking orders. One 
man has started a saloon where in a darkened room 
beer is sold by the bottle. A stable which is frequented 
by all the officers who require mounts may be found 
in the rear of a restaurant.!3 


This was the scene that met the eyes of the volunteers as 
they alighted from the train. Shortly, after a brief march, 
they set up camp in the southeast part of the park. 

The Second Nebraska, with scores of other regiments 
of infantry and a few regiments of cavalry and artillery, 
were virtually dumped into Chickamauga Park.'* This camp 
became the largest mobilization and training center in the 
United States at that time. In less than a month there were 
gathered here some 60,006 volunteers from all parts of the 
nation. The War Department believed it had selected an 
ideal place for an army camp. The country was rolling and 
afforded good drainage, a supply of pure water was available, 
and fever had been practically unknown in the region. Some 
5,000 acres were wooded and it was here, in shaded but 
partially sunlit areas that the troops encamped, leaving the 
open spaces for drill and maneuvers.'® However, it proved 
to be unhealthful. Insufficient investigation was made rela- 
tive to the geological formation of the park. One physician 
reported: 

Its soil is not suited for a large military encampment. 
It consists of a few inches of loam with an underlying 


13 Nebraska State Journal (J. C. Mason letter), June 11, 1898. 

14 Hayward, letter cited. 

15 Franklin F. Holbrook, Minnesota in the Spanish-American 
War and the Philippine Insurrection (St. Paul, 1923), p. 34. 
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bed of dense clay, which extends everywhere to bed- 

rock. The ground remains damp after rain and cold 

even when exposed to the sun for a long time. Water 

collects in pools where it is held by clay. The weather 

is hot by day, cold and damp by night. The water sup- 

ply is in part from artesian wells and springs but 

some of the troops have used ground water which has 

been exposed to infection.!® 

Poor management of the water supply and unsatisfactory 

sewage disposal soon brought about contamination that 
caused the rapid spread of disease. Difficulty was experienced 
in digging sinks of sufficient size and depth and in having 
proper material with which to cover the refuse. One critic 
commented: 


There is no adequate reason why the regimental camp 
sites .... should not have been changed every three 
weeks, and yet it is a fact that many a tent pitched 
there in May was not moved until the regiments dis- 
persed in August. The records show that regimental 
medical officers petitioned time and time again for a 
change of camp sites, and that such petitions were 
in many instances wholly ignored . . . . It sometimes 
happened that one regiment had its health endangered 
by drainage from other regiments.!7 

The Nebraska regiment, like most of the others, was 
located in a wooded area. It was assigned to the Second 
Brigade, which also included the Second New York and the 
First District of Columbia regiments. The Second Brigade 
was part of the First Division under Brig. Gen. Fred D. 
Grant, son of Gen. U. S. Grant. This division was included 
in the Third Army Corps.'* 

The principal problems of the Nebraska volunteers re- 
volved around their physical well-being and the mental 
depression that deepened as they waited in vain for active 
duty. Each day in camp brought a new low in their morale. 
The water supply for drinking and cooking purposes was 
seriously inadequate from the beginning. One man relates 
that when the regiment first reached camp everyone was 
thirsty and soldiers were guarding the surface pools allowing 


16 Dr. Carroll Dunham, “Medical and Sanitary Aspects of the 
War,” Review of Reviews, XVIII (October, 1898), 418. 

17 Reed, Vaughan, Shakespeare, op. cit., I, 285-286. 

18 Report of the Adjutant General of Nebraska, 1897-1898, 
pp. 129-132, 
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no one to drink from them.’® Water was at first hauled in 
barrels a distance of six miles round trip. Major Hoover, 
chief surgeon of the regiment, made the following statement 
on the water situation: 


The main supply of water was from Chickamauga 
Creek, and after a couple of weeks iron pipes were 
laid on the surface and water carried by this means 
to the various camps, and often it was so hot that the 
horses would not drink it. Orders were given to have 
all water boiled that was used for drinking purposes, 
and later on a system of filtering the water was adopted, 
which proved a failure, as the amount of solid refuse 
was so great as to render the filter useless. Part of 
the water was carried from Crawfish Springs, which 
was undoubtedly pure at first, but later became unfit 
for drinking. Then water was brought from Blue 
Springs. A small lake formed where the water was 
taken, and this was frequently contaminated by hogs, 
cattle, and mules wading, wallowing, and standing in 
same, but it was the best we had or could get. The 
water supply—i.e., good pure water—was inadequate to 
the demand and very difficult to procure, and undoubt- 
edly this was an important factor in the causation of 
typhoid fever and dysenteries.?° 


The Committee on Typhoid Fever, though recognizing 
that contaminated water contributed to the spread of the 
disease, believed that it was not the principal cause. Im- 
proper disposal of sewage was considered a greater menace.** 
Words can scarcely describe the loathsome conditions. Open, 
shallow latrines filled with vermin, and filthy kitchen sinks 
provided natural breeding grounds for flies. Nothing was 
available to cover the refuse for a long time through 
lime was ultimately furnished but not in sufficient quantities. 
“The space on the open ground available for latrines was 
limited so that before the end of the regiment’s tour of duty 
there the same ground was being used a second time. This 
latrine field, as a result, became almost a solid mass of 
maggots and there were no screens, except tarpaulins, pro- 
vided for the food either cooked or uncooked.”?? 

It is not unusual for the American service man to com- 
plain about the food served, either in camp or in the field. 


19 North, interview cited. 

20 Quoted in Reed, Vaughan, Shakespeare, op. cit., I, 286. 
21Ibid., I, 206, 285-287. 

22 Hayward, letter cited. 
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He is used to a fine table at home and he naturally makes 
comparisons. Yet, the rations at Camp Thomas were so 
abominable that he cannot be blamed for “griping.” Not only 
was the food of inferior quality but the company cooks were 
inexperienced. A correspondent wrote: 

When the Second Nebraska boys landed in Chickamauga 

Park they were in good condition. Buzzacott ovens were 

issued them and there was not a cook in all the com- 

panies who knew how to operate them. The government 

had no bakery then and for three weeks the boys ate 

soggy bread, poorly cooked meat, largely the greasiest 

bacon that could be purchased, and raw tomatoes, or if 

cooked they were burned. Eating became a nightmare.** 
Small wonder that dysentery took its toll. The men cast 
about for someone to blame for these conditions. Private 
Jacob North of Company F claimed the officers took the best 
cuts of meat and that the regiment was “supplied with pota- 
toes, onions, and other vegetables that were half-rotten.” 
If these were rejected ten days might elapse before a new 
supply, usually as bad as the first, would be received. The 
only alternative was to spend their pay at the regimental 
canteen where food, reasonably “fit to eat” could be ob- 
tained.** Sutler stands did a thriving business. Huckster 
wagons driven through the camps sold such things as milk, 
fruits and melons. The milk was often of doubtful quality 
and is believed to have helped spread disease. There was 
little inspection of such foodstuffs.*® 

Though beer was not sold in the Nebraska regimental 

canteen it was available in many others. Colonel Bills was 
praised back home for his stand against the sale of spiritous 
drinks. Many clubs passed resolutions commending him and 
the state president of the WCTU wrote him a congratulatory 
letter.°* The majority of the men hardly shared this point 
of view. Edgar L. Davis, Educational Secretary of the YMCA, 
roundly condemned the army canteen: 


2% Lincoln Evening News, September 21, 1898. 

24 North, interview cited. 

25 Lincoln Evening News, July 17, 1898; Reed, Vaughan, Shake- 
speare, op. cit., I, 206. 

26 Nebraska State Journal, May 25, June 7, 12, 1898. Members 
of the regirhent interviewed did not believe Bills merited the praise. 
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After an experience with it in Camp Thomas during 

the summer of 1898, I have no words in commendation. 

It is the curse of the army, or was in Chickamauga . 

It is a black, indelible record of insubordination, cursing 

officers, fights, disturbances, etc., ninety per cent of 

which is directly chargeable to the infamous beer sa- 

loon.*7 

Sleeping conditions at Camp Thomas were entirely un- 

satisfactory. No cots or beds were ever furnished. The men 
slept on the ground in blankets made almost continually 
sodden by the heavy downpours of almost tropical rains. 
The heat was oppressive during the day causing much dis- 
comfort, but the men bore up well—probably because of their 
experience with hot Nebraska summers. The troops were 
plagued by a host of irritations such as dust, poison ivy, 
snakes, various breeds of insects, and especially the ever- 
present house-fly. Clothing issued was unsuited for a warm 
climate. The heavy, woolen breeches had wide-spreading 
legs around which the men wore canvas, laced leggings. 
Underwear and socks were hard to secure. Bathing facilities 
were limited, the usual place for taking baths being the 
Chickamauga River. The camp site was moved only once and 
then only 100 yards from its former position.** 


National administrators and legislators, army “brass,” 
state officials, prominent civilians, camp officers and the men 
in the ranks have all expressed themselves emphatically 
on health conditions at Chickamauga. The higher authorities 
were inclined to shift the blame for the horrible state of 
affairs to lower grade officers and enlisted men. These in turn 
declared the “higher-ups” to be at fault. Outsiders, generally, 
condemned the War Department officials. The evidence 
shows the Medical Corps to have been woefully inefficient 
in administration. Surgeon-General George M. Sternberg 
requested the governors to use national guard medical equip- 


“7 Edgar L. Davis, Letter, February 9, 1901, to the editors of 
the Outlook, LXVII (February, 1901), 370. 

28 Hayward, letter cited; Lincoln Evening News, July 7, 12, 
1898; Nebraska State Journal, June 12, July 22, 1898; Reed, 
Vaughan, Shakespeare, op. cit. (Major Hoover’s and Captain Rob- 
ert’s Reports), I, 174-178. 
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ment until regular army supplies were ready.** Like many 
states, Nebraska was lacking in this respect. The result was 
that hospital care, woefully inadequate in the beginning, 
never became satisfactory.*® Captain Hayward made this 
observation: 
In the beginning there was no hospital service rendered 
as we now understand the term. There were tent hos- 
pitals erected for each brigade or division commanded 
by Volunteer officer surgeons. There was no corps of 
trained hospital stewards. After a time each company 
commander received an order from regimental head- 
quarters to assign two men from the company to act as 
hospital stewards. Naturally at that time we never 
thought anybody would get sick and I assume every 
Captain did what I did, to wit, assign two men who were 
poor soldiers, trouble makers and that I was anxious to 
get rid of. This practice, which I believe was generally 
carried out, did not give the inexperienced commissioned 
Medical Corps a very high personnel to work with. 
These tent hospitals would now be called field hospitals. 
There were certain institutions taken over for what 
would now be called base hospitals where the sick were 
cared for under a roof and in buildings with floors. 
frequently visited these hospitals and believe they were 
conducted according to the then accepted ideas of hos- 
pital sanitation.*! 


Even if the sordid practices at Camp Thomas were in line 
with the “accepted ideas” of that day, the organization and 
administration of the hospital service at Chickamauga left 
much to be desired. Dr. Nicholas Senn, who spent four weeks 
there, praised the doctors but severely criticized the faulty 
organization and the lack of authority in the surgeon- 
general’s office. Everything of importance had to clear the 
Secretary of War and the Medical Department depended 
“entirely on the Quartermaster’s Department in forwarding 
and distributing medical and hospital supplies.” Direct con- 
trol by the Medical Department, he contended, would have 
avoided many of the “bottlenecks.”** Both he and Susan B. 


29 Report of the Secretary of War for 1898 (Sternberg Report), 
p. 181. 
30 All members interviewed agree on this point. Barnell was 
twice a patient in the lst Division, 3rd Corps Hospital and, also, a 
patient in the Sternberg Hospital. 

31 Hayward, letter cited. 

32 Letters from Dr. Nicholas Senn, Chief Surgeon, U. S. Vol- 
unteers, in War Correspondence, Hispano-American War (Chicago, 
1899), pp.'61-65, 266-272. 
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Anthony complained of the antipathetic attitude toward 
using female nurses.** Others aired their views on the same 
subject. Mrs. Evelyn H. Belden of Sioux City, Iowa, president 
of the Iowa Equal Suffrage Association (who had a son at 
Chickamauga), was extremely bitter in her comments: 

I found the condition of things far worse than I had ex- 

pected. Yet the camp was at the end of a railroad, in the 

midst of a land of abundance, whose people were eager 

to contribute every comfort for the soldiers. I found the 

boys yellow and hollow-eyed who had left home strong 

and rosy. There were plenty of supplies right at hand, 

but it was impossible to get an order to issue them. Sick 

men lay for days delirious under a burning sun, because 

it took several days to get an ambulance to carry a fever 

patient to the hospital. Do not discount anything you 

hear about the horrors of Chickamauga or divisional 

hospitals; the worst has never been told. 
She further complained of the “bloody red tape” and be- 
lieved the real reason Sternberg did not want women nurses 
“was because they were not subject to the etiquette of 
silence that prevails in the army, and would be free to tell 
what they saw.”** 

Major Hoover, who was director of the 1st Division, 3rd 
Army Corps hospital, reported: “For six weeks we were 
practically without drugs and the Lord only knows what 
became of the requisitions. I drew up a recommendation 
covering our needs and made direct reference in it to the 
hospital in my charge.”** 

Governor Silas Holcomb and Adjutant-General Patrick H. 
Barry visited the camp, August 11 and 12. Barry called it 
“the one black spot of the war department,” criticized the 
poor sanitary conditions, location of tents, manner of caring 
for the sick, crowded hospital conditions and especially the 
system of nursing. “Each nurse,” he said, “had to care for 
about forty patients, most of them being in different tents.” 
Even so, Colonel Bills was commended by the Governor 
for having “the cleanest and best kept camp” in the park.** 

The health of the regiment became steadily worse during 


33 Omaha World-Herald, October 29, 1898. 

34 Woman’s Weekly (Omaha), June 10, 1899. 
35 Lincoln Evening News, September 2, 1898. 
36 Tbid., August 16, 19, 1898. 
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August, A member commented that the men preferred to 
stay sick in camp because of the revolting conditions in the 
hospitals. They had a horror of going there because so many 
failed to return.** Camp Thomas led all camps in deaths by 
disease to September 1 with 352 out of a total of 1,284. 
Typhoid fever was, by far, the chief “killer” with 515 attrib- 
uted to that cause.** The Second Nebraska had 167 cases of 
probable and certain typhoid. No doubt many labeled as 
malaria were really typhoid. Of the twenty-six deaths in the 
regiment, twenty-two resulted from this disease. This was 
low as compared with some other units but since quite a 
number were afflicted after returning to Nebraska these 
figures may be misleading.*® 


The military routine at Chickamauga became extremely 
monotonous, especially as hopes for Cuban service faded. 
The volunteers had to rely chiefly on their national guard 
equipment for the first two months. Lt. Col. Olson was in 
actual command most of the time since Colonel Bills spent 
much of his time at Brigade headquarters. Drill was carried 
on with strict regularity and the regiment developed into 
a well trained organization, eager for active duty. Brig. Gen. 
Royal T. Frank, in his report on the Third Army Corps to 
which the Second Nebraska was attached, makes this sum- 
marization: 


The operations of this corps during its two and a half 
months’ service in Chickamauga Park were limited to 
completing its equipment, instruction, drill, and training 
necessary to prepare it for the more serious work of 
actual campaign, and to this work officers and enlisted 
men devoted themselves with a zeal and constancy that 
led to the most gratifying results. The daily routine 
consisted of schools for officers and noncommissioned 
officers, elementary drill, target practice, and battle ex- 
ercises. In these the troops acquired a proficiency and 
effectiveness in the actual operations of war .... Owing 
to the unsanitary conditions prevailing at Camp Thomas, 
troops suffered much from sickness during the latter part 
of their service there, which led to the discharge and 
37 Omaha World-Herald, August 27, 1898; Paul, interview cited. 
38 Lincoln Evening News, September 2, 1898. 
39 Reed, Vaughan, Shakespeare, op. cit., II, Chart No. 34, I, 178; 
Lincoln Evening News, August 26, September 21, 1898; Omaha 
World-Herald, November 21, 1898. 
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furloughing of many and impaired the health and 
strength of all.*° 


Many rumors circulated as to why the Second Nebraska 
was not sent to Cuba. One of these fixed the blame on 
Senator William V. Allen, whose son was a lieutenant in 
Company L. He had visited the camp and was said to have 
made an unfavorable report to the War Department to the 
effect that the regiment was ready in neither training nor 
equipment. Another charged Colonel Bills with reporting 
that the men were not in proper condition. Still another 
rumor credited the Bryan regiment with being given pri- 
ority. After the peace, the enthusiasm waned though a rather 
large number still hoped to be sent to Cuba, Porto Rico or 
the Philippines for garrison duty. The majority, however, 
favored being mustered out and made no secret of it.*? 

Social life at Camp Thomas was quite dull. An occasional 
pass to Chattanooga, where entertainment and tasty food 
were available, helped to relieve the monotony. But, too 
often, bad company was sought and a great deal of venereal 
disease was contracted. These cases received little treatment 
by physicians and no segregation policy was adopted, There 
was a lack of religious influence in camp and the YMCA 
furnished little social diversion. Athletic activities were not 
encouraged, probably because of the intense heat. Morale 
sank to new lows as the days dragged by.*? Visits by high 
officials usually meant a dress parade, an event not relished 
by the men. One of these took place when General Breck- 
enridge and his staff called August 9. All the troops, number- 
ing 40,000, were reviewed and the Nebraska unit received 


40 H.R. Document No. 3, 55th Congress, 3rd Session, 1898-1899, 
p. 225. 

41 Grau, Barnell, Sutherland; North, interviews cited; Hay- 
ward, letter cited. Hayward commented: “Some 400 of the men 
from the various companies got together and asked me to create 
from their number a battalion of which I was to be the command- 
er, to remain in the service and, if possible, go to the Philippines. 
I tried to work this out but the plan was defeated for reasons 
which are probably not interesting now. I do not believe anybody 
in our regiment envied the 3rd Nebraska in their task of going to 
Cuba to do garrison duty after the war was over.” 

42 Omaha World-Herald, February 18, 1899, quoting from the 
ma Relief Commission Report; Sutherland, Barnell, interviews 
cited. 
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special commendation.** Secretary of War Alger waited 
until practically all the volunteers there had been transferred 
or mustered out before making his inspection tour. He hotly 
denied rumors charging him and his department with negli- 
gence. “Incompetent officers, generals, and colonels in 
charge” were declared by him to have been responsible for 
the appalling conditions there.** 

The question of responsibility for conditions at Chicka- 
mauga or the failure of certain volunteer regiments seeing 
active duty cannot be answered to the satisfaction of all. 
Testimony varies widely. Criminal negligence probably did 
not exist, but events definitely prove the incompetence of 
the War Department. High officials were negligent in plan- 
ning for the large encampment and took few steps to correct 
its faults. The blame cannot be properly shifted to the volun- 
teer officers and men, though they did make mistakes from 
lack of experience. Without sufficient authority to make 
decisions they were at the mercy of a vicious system.** 
Captain Hayward stated: 


I have always understood that the high officers, prac- 
tically all of whom were from the Regular Army, had 
placed the blame for camp conditions at Chickamauga on 
the officers and men of the individual regiments and 
have made an odius basis of comparison between the 
Regular Army troops who were in the same camp ear- 
lier in 1898 and the National Guard or Volunteer Regi- 
ments which came later. The answer to this is perfectly 
obvious. The Regular Army troops were comparatively 
small in number, were there in the cool weather of the 
Spring and were only there for a short time before mov- 
ing to new localities . . . . Undoubtedly the officers and 
men of the Volunteer regiments, certainly of some regi- 
ments, were inexperienced and, I assume, in some cases 
negligent but I have always thought the condition of the 
camp itself had more to do with the sickness than any 
neglect of duty on the part of the Volunteer officers 
either commissioned or non-commissioned.*® 


The location and condition of the camp seem, beyond ques- 
tion, to have been the responsibility of “higher-ups” and 
there the blame must rest. 


48 Lincoln Evening News and Daily Call, August 13, 1898. 

44 Lincoln Evening News, September 23, 1898. 

45 War Correspondence (Senn Letters), pp. 31-32, 61-63, 265- 
268; Paul, interview cited. 

46 Hayward, letter cited 
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August 24 was a happy day for the Second Nebraska. 
Orders were received to prepare for the return home and 
these came none too soon. A conservative estimate places 
the number of men sick in the park at 6,000 on that date. 
Seventy-nine incapacitated members of the regiment left 
Camp Thomas August 29 and reached Omaha two days later. 
Several hundred people were on hand to greet them but 
the home-coming was pathetic. “The appearance of the men 
aroused great sympathy in the watchers. Their cots had not 
been made or changed since leaving Chickamauga. Several 
men were unable to walk.”*? The main body of the regiment 
arrived September 3 and went into barracks at Fort Omaha 
where the ladies of Omaha served a bounteous feast. Many 
were in poor health and the sick list grew steadily larger. 
The more serious cases were placed in Omaha hospitals, 
thanks to efforts made by the World-Herald, and a field 
hospital was set up in camp for the slightly ill. The hospital 
at Fort Crook was put into operation as a precautionary 
measure. Considerable numbers of the troops were granted 
furloughs and these, together with those hospitalized, com- 
prised about one-third of the regiment.** 

Discipline and military routine were sharply relaxed after 
the return to Omaha. There was time for reflection, discus- 
sion and reminiscense. In their “bull” sessions the men 
roasted everyone “from the President, Secretary of War and 
his assistant, on down through the list including the gov- 
ernor, adjutant-general, Senator Allen, Judge Hayward, 
Colonel Bryan and last of all, and loudest, Colonel Bills.” 
This last individual irritated them by a statement made 
shortly after the return. He said: “We have not had a great 
amount of sickness in the regiment, and the number of deaths 
have been wonderfully small.” This was, indeed, an under- 
statement and brought forth new blasts from the men.*® 


47 Lincoln Evening News, August 31, September 1, 1898; Omaha 
World-Herald, August 31, 1898. 

48 Ibid., September 1-6, 1898; Reed, Vaughan, Shakespeare, 
op. cit. (Hoover Report), I, 178. 

49 Lincoln Evening News, September 6, 9, 1898; Grau, Paul, 
Sutherland, North, Barnell, interviews cited; Hayward, letter cited. 
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The Trans-Mississippi Exposition was in progress in 
Omaha and the members of the Second Nebraska were hon- 
ored guests September 7, designated Military Day. Greetings 
were extended by Governor Holcomb, Adjutant-General 
Barry and Mayor Moores, with Colonel Bills responding. 
A banquet topped the celebration. On September 12 the regi- 
ment was given thirty days’ furlough and it was believed 
they would not be called together again. However, at the 
close of the period they were ordered back to Fort Omaha. 
One member thought they were retained in service because 
of the Exposition and to grace the visits of President Mc- 
Kinley, General Shafter and other dignitaries. McKinley 
arrived October 11 during Peace Jubilee Week and made 
a speech at the Exposition grounds. The Second Nebraska 
acted as a military guard. Maj. Gen. Nelson A. Miles and 
other prominent men were guests of honor the following day 
which was Army and Navy Day. General Shafter and his 
entourage paid the city a visit two days later.*® 


The entire regiment, 1,078 men, was mustered out Octo- 
ber 24 with the exception of 148 sick at their homes or in 
hospitals. Forty cases of typhoid were reported between the 
time of arrival in Omaha and the date of muster-out, eight 
of whom died.*' Bitter feeling continued to the very end. 
Various threats had been made and certain unpopular officers 
were scheduled to “get their faces punched.” A fine farewell 
dinner was served, “the unpopular officers smiled” and gen- 
eral harmony prevailed. The desire to return home out- 
weighed that of settling old grudges.®? Sickness continued 
to dog their steps and a month after the mustering out seven- 
teen per cent were still on the sick list.5* There had been 
considerable talk, following the return to Omaha, of organ- 
izing a battalion, to be headed by Lieutenant Colonel Olson, 
for service in the Philippines as a replacement for the First 
Nebraska. However, the plan did not materialize. It “seems,” 


50 Omaha World-Herald, September 8, 12, 13, 15, 1898. 

51 Reed, Vaughan, Shakespeare, op. cit. (Hoover Report), I, 178. 
52 Omaha World-Herald, October 26, 1898. 

53 Tbid., November 21, 1898. 
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the press reported, “to have melted into thin air, despite the 
efforts of several of the officers to locate it.”®* 

The round of duty performed by the Second Nebraska 
in the “battle” of Chickamauga may seem like much wasted 
effort. This is not true for the publicity attending this night- 
mare helped to goad the Administration into a thorough job 
of “house-cleaning” in the War Department. Public opinion 
was aroused to such a pitch that a reform movement was 
soon under way resulting in legislation reorganizing the 
whole military establishment. Much, too, was learned about 
medical care and sanitation that prevented such foul condi- 
tions as prevailed at Camp Thomas from being repeated in 
the future. Even the men who lived through this ordeal got 
some personal satisfaction from it. Private North perhaps 
spoke for all the volunteers of the Second Nebraska when 
he said: “I wouldn’t take a million for the experience and 
I wouldn’t give two cents for more of it.” 


54 Tbid., October 26, November 21, 1898. 











THE IMPORTANCE OF FENCES TO 
THE AMERICAN PIONEER' 


BY MAMIE J. MEREDITH 


by fences—literally. Before the extensive use of fences, 

landed property was marked out by stones, posts, trees 
or waterways. Such landmarks have been respected from 
the time of Moses—his law pronounced curses on those who 
removed their neighbors’ landmarks. The stages of develop- 
ment from the primitive stone, brush or mudwall-and-ditch 
fences to the single-strand electric-wire fence of today can 
still be distinguished in various parts of the United States. 
In New Mexico, where some of the ranchers are pioneers 
who homesteaded their places, the fences are like those 
built a hundred years ago in what are now the midwestern 
states. , 

Not only did the pioneer fence mark ownership and con- 
fine cattle, hogs, sheep and other property but it also kept 
out the enemies—boar, bison, bears, ‘wolves, coyotes, rabbits, 
snakes, and “humans.” The detailed instructions given in 
government reports and engineering textbooks of the 1850’s, 
sixties, and seventies on the construction of fences show how 
vital they were to the pioneer farmer. A “scientific” farmer 
was quoted in 1858 by Dr. John A. Warder, editor of the 
Western Horticultural Review of New York, on the import- 
ance of constructing fences. This farmer felt strongly the 
need of legislation on the subject. He said, in 1830: 


T HE course of empire in America made its way westward 


1A Paper read before the annual meeting of the American 
Dialect Society, New York, December 29, 1950. 


(94) 
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Without fear of contradiction from our experienced 
farmers, I pronounce this to be the leak which prevents 
the filling up of our cup of bliss: as things are managed 
in the Western country, it is worse than a leak; it is a 
sore, a blotch, the source of perpetual discontent, the 
‘fretting leprosy’ of the land . . .. The mode of inclosing, 
as here practiced, and the urgent necessity there is for 
the strongest fortifications, in consequence of the bar- 
barous practice of suffering stock of all kinds to run at 
large, keeps the farmer poor, and groveling, and ignor- 
ant, and creates more rustic quarrels than any other 
thing—whiskey not excepted.” 

Much light is thrown on pioneer customs and economy 
by the laws relating to fences passed by the several states. 
These may be found in the Annual Reports of the U. S. De- 
partment of Agriculture, especially those of 1869 and 1871." 
The controversy between homesteaders and cattlemen came 
to a head when cheap and durable wire fencing became 
available in the 1870’s. Before that time, according to the 
Report of 1871, the popular idea, logically interpreted, ap- 
peared to be that corn should be restricted to prevent depre- 
dations upon cattle. 

The barbed wire fence (termed a “pureborn American- 
ism”),‘ which replaced the pioneer fences of mud, wood, 
and stone, was very important in bringing the country out 
of the depression of the seventies, just as the building of 
railroads after the Civil War and the manufacture of auto- 
mobiles in another period of our national economic life 
vitalized industry. 

Pioneer fences were constructed of the materials at hand 
—rock and stone in the northwestern region; logs, rails, and 
brush used prodigally in wooded country and parsimoni- 
ously on the plains. Sods and mud or adobe brick walls, 
and ditches had to suffice when neither timber nor stones 
were available. 


2 John A. Warder, M.D., Hedges and Evergreens (New York: 
Orange Judd Company, 1858), p. 15. 

%U. S. Department of Agriculture, Annual Report, 1869, pp 
369- 399: 1871, pp. 497-509. 

+ Newsweek, May 22, 1950, p. 68. Description of the forthcoming 
Dictionary of Americanisms edited by M. M. Mathews, which in- 
cludes “barbedwire fence.” Dr. Mathews’ source was the Congres- 
sional Record, 1946, Appendix A4019. 
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Important as was the fence in pioneer life, little attention 
has been paid in dictionaries to the nomenclature. The 
Webster New International Dictionary notes the stake an’ 
rider of “Western United States.” Thornton’s Glossary of 
Americanisms (1912) gives illustrative citations of corral, 
Virginia fence, worm fence and woven brush fence. The 
Dictionary of American English (completed in 1944) has, 
as might well be expected, more entries for fence names 
than the other two combined. W. P. Webb in the chapter 
on “Transportation and Fences” in The Great Plains (1931) 
quoted a writer of 1871 who told of fences “with names 
hitherto unheard of—Shanghai, leaning, and bloomer.” Webb 
added that we now have no means of knowing what these 
fences were like. 

In an attempt to define these “unheard of” names and to 
compile a glossary of the American pioneer fence, I have 
assembled approximately 100 terms, from very many 
sources, oral and printed, in addition to those included 
in the special and general dictionaries. This glossary will 
be available in the June issue of the Southern Folklore 
Quarterly edited by Professor A. C. Morris of the University 
of Florida. Photographs of a dozen of the most character- 
istic of the fences will be reproduced. I have been helped 
in my descriptions of the pioneer fences—outlived and for- 
gotten—by photographs from the files of the Nebraska State 
Historical Society at Lincoln, by the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, and by personal friends. The publi- 
cation of my definitions will, I hope, bring corrections and 
additions from readers. 

I have limited my assemblage of terms to utilitarian farm 
fences of the past. The examples of the woodworker’s art 
to be found enclosing estates in the Northwest, and the 
handwrought metal fences in New Orleans, constructed by 
slave labor, are a subject in themselves. I have sought the 
typical rather than the unusual. The wagon-wheel fence 
in Nebraska, the fence built of empty beer bottles featured 
in the play, “Suds in Your Eye,” the old Spanish cannon 
serving as fence posts in Cuba, the use of a half mile of 
yard-wide cheesecloth to build a corral for penning wild 
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sheep on Catalina Island in 1912, and similar novelties are 
not recorded here. 

I pass over in this brief paper the terms dealing with the 
legal aspects of pioneer fencing, the laws passed by the 
various states defining the types of land and water fences 
that were constitutional and what was judged to be tres- 
passing, infringements of property rights, and the like. In 
some less settled regions there were no constituted authori- 
ties and the pioneers themselves decided the disputes over 
boundaries and over the demands of the stockgrowers for 
open or free range. The court records in Nebraska reveal 
that such disputes sometimes resulted in violent deaths.* 

When one considers that the expense of fencing his 
fields might cost the young homesteader in the prairie 
states 100 times the $200 at which his land was valued, as 
was pointed out in the Department of Agriculture report of 
1871, then one recognizes how momentous was the question 
of fencing... In Nebraska, the pioneer evaded the fence 
problem when he could by herding cattle—a boy on a pony 
was cheaper than a fence. 

Corrals, the inclosures which were built in many sizes 
and of various materials, from heavy posts to a length of 
rope, were used for numerous purposes. Charles Nordhoff, 
writing in 1872, commented that a makeshift brush corral 
was a protection against wild beasts, which “are too coward- 
ly to venture after dark over even a low fence.”* The word 


5 W. P. Webb, The Great Plains (Boston: Ginn and Company, 
1931), p. 285. 

6 Bayard H. Paine, “Decisions Which Have Changed Nebraska 
History,” Nebraska History, XVI (October-December, 1935), 
199-208. 

7 “When a score of young farmers ‘go West,’ with strong hands 
and little cash in them, but a magnificient promise to each of a 
homestead worth $200 now, and $20 in land-office fees, they often 
find that $1,000 will be required to fence scantily each farm, with 
little benefit to themselves, but mainly for mutual protection 
against a single stock-grower, rich in cattle, and becoming richer 
by feeding them without cost upon the unpurchased prairie.” 
USDA, Annual Report, 1871, p. 497. 

8 Charles Nordhoff, California for Health, Pleasure and Resi- 
dence (1872), p. 234; quoted in C. W. Towne and E. N. Wentworth, 
Shepherd's Empire (Norman: University of Oklahoma Press, 1945), 
p. 72. 
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corral had many figurative uses. A. K. McClure illustrated 
its popularity at some length in his book Rocky Mountains 


(1869) : 


In all classes, from the most learned to the least fa- 
vored in letters, the same expressive Westernisms are 
in common use. If a man is embarrassed in any way. 
he is corralled. The Indians corral men on the plains: 
the storms corral tourists in the mountains; the crim- 
inal is corraled in prison; the tender swain is corraled 
by crinoline; the business man is corraled by debt, or 
more enterprising competitors; the unfortunate poli- 
tician is corraled by the mountaineers, the gulchmen 
{miners} or the settlers; the minister is corraled when 
he is called to become the pastor of a congregation; 
and the gambler corrals the dust of the miner.® 


The subject of the hedge fence is a large one, with various 
complicated plans for looping, inter-looping, plashing, 
pegging down, and wettling. “Hundreds of miles of hedges 
are grown without any protection . . . on the open prairie 
...in three of four years,” stated Dr. Warder, whom I quoted 
earlier, in 1858.'° In 1867, Kansas offered a bounty for hedge 
fences and continued the payments until 1887. In “Kansas 
language,” a hedge entitled to the bounty must be “hog 
tight, horse high and bull strong.”"? 


9A. K. McClure, Rocky Mountains (Philadelphia, 1869), p. 210. 

10 Warder, op. cit., pp. 19, 20—“Nothing in the way of inclo- 
sure, from the yawning ditch to the sharp picketed iron fence, .. . 
can equal the perfect live hedge . . . absolutely impassable to man 
and boy, to boar or bison, to fox or rabbit: as to pigs and poultry, 
they will for ever remain in profound ignorance of what is tran- 
spiring in the outer regions.” In 1858 one man in Nemaha County, 
Nebraska, had set out a hedge of Osage orange enclosing 160 acres, 
stated Dr. E. N. Dick in The Sod-house Frontier 1854-1890 (New 
York: D. Appleton-Century Company, 1937), p. 81. 

11 Cecil Howes, Kansas City Star, n.d. “Development of Fences 
Parallels the Shift from Grass to Farming in Kansas.” This valu- 
able article was called to my attention by Mrs. H. W. Scrimsher of 
Talmage, Nebraska. Her clipping was not dated and the Star was 
unable to give me the information. Mr. Howes died recently. This 
expression evidently caught the public fancy, for I have found 
a number of variants, such as the following: 

“An old man had a mortgage on his land that was ‘bull-proof 
and pig-tight.” Montgomery (Alabama) Advertiser, March 17, 
1895, cited by Margaret G. Figh, in Publication of the American 
Dialect Society, Number 13 (April, 1950), p. 12. 

A stump fence was nicknamed a “hell fence” in S. Weir Mit- 
chell’s novel Roland Blake (1886), p. 21: “Yes, sir, that’s what they 
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Dr. Warder, after extensive investigation, recommended 
three native hedges for the North: the buckthorn, Washing- 
ton thorn, and Maclura or Osage orange,’* The latter is 
that most widely used. Because of the toughness of its 
yellow wood, the western Indians used it for bows, hence 
its name Bois d’ arc or bowwood. It was also known by the 
corrupted terms Bodark and Bodock. 

In the southern states, besides the Cherokee and McCart- 
ney Rose, the strong growing varieties of cactus were much 
used for fences in Mexico and Texas, and the huisache hedge 
in western Texas. The Spanish bayonet or yucca, its long 
stiff leaves armed with sharp spines, served for fences in 
Florida and Louisiana. 

To save time, I omit description or discussion of other 
so-called “live fences,” those of bushes or shrubs or trees, 
simply listing the leading ones. 

The dead-hedge was built of dead plants, as opposed to 
the live-hedge or quickset. Varieties of it were the plain 
dead-hedge, the plaited hedge and the stake-and-rice. 

R. H. Thornton in his American Glossary (1912) misin- 
terpreted woven fence. He placed it under worm fence, 
made of split rails, instead of with hedge fences. His illus- 
trative citation came from Memorable Days, published in 
London in 1823: “He has only dead fences, and no quicks 
or green hedges; all woven fences.” ** 

The author quoted by Thornton, William Faux, was 
without doubt referring to woven hedge, probably a wattled 
or plaited fence. 


call ’em here,—‘pig-tight, ox-proof, hoss-high, stumps upside 
down.’” 

“One or two strands of electrified fence hold in stock that used 
to require miles of fencing ‘horse high, hog tight and bull strong.’” 
(Glenn Stewart, editor of KVP Philosopher, Kalamazoo Vegetable 
Parchment Co., Michigan), [September, 1942], P- 2. 

Mrs. H. W. Scrimsher of Talmage, Nebraska, quoted her grand- 
father’s description of his stake-and-rider fence in Iowa: “hog- 
tight, bull strong and horse high . . . I have settled more lawsuits 
due to livestock encroaching on a neighbor’s crop than all other 
causes put together.” 

12 Warder, op. cit., pp. 32, 108. 

13 William Faux, Memorable Days in Americas: Being a Journal 
of a Tour to the United States (London, 1823), p. 134. 
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The historic worm fence, made of rails split by hand, 
was ranked as the “national fence” in the Department of 
Agriculture report of 1871, though it was recognized as tem- 
porary, “giving way gradually to kinds requiring less lum- 
ber, and covering less land, as well as making a less awkward 
appearance, not at all indicative of the straight-forwardness 
of the American character.”'* The Dictionary of American 
English has a citation for worm fence dated 1652, and other 
references tell of the early colonists building the fence in 
Virginia. It is clear from the many citations I have assem- 
bled that the term worm fence has been used to designate 
two types. The more primitive, found only in heavily- 
wooded regions, employed no posts or rails for support and 
no nails or thongs for fastenings. Professor John Scott of 
England in his book on Farm Engineering (1885) described 
this Virginia crook or worm-fence found 300 years ago.'® 
Snake fence seems to be another name for the worm, Vir- 
ginia crook or zigzag fence, for the complaint was made 
that the stock could push off the top rails. The stake-and- 
rider rail fence overcame this last fault. It represented the 
second, better developed type. References may be found 
to fences having from two to fourteen rails. 


Other varieties of the rail fence, which I shall not dis- 
tinguish, are: the herringbone, the Van Buren, the log, the 
cap and bunk or stake and bunk, and the hurdle-fence. 


The bloomer, as described in the 1871 USDA report. 
had only three rails, supported by stakes. The Shanghai like- 
wise had three rails. Shanghai, when used attributively in 


14 USDA, Annual Report, 1871, p. 506. 

15 “Tm America a still more simple fence [than rail] is common- 
ly met, even in districts that have been settled for a generation or 
more. It is known as the ‘Virginia crook,’ or worm-fence, and con- 
sists of nothing but cleft rails, similar to those employed in the 
cleft post-and-rail fence, and these are laid down in zigzag fashion 
and one rail placed above another to the desired height, no posts, 
no stakes and no nails being used. It forms a very strong fence, 
though a rough one, but it occupies a great deal of ground. It is, 
however, easily taken down and rebuilt again, while it will turn 
any and every description of stock.” (John Scott, Farm Engineering 
(1885), p. 82) 
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other phrases, meant hasty or awkward; hence, perhaps, 
the fence name."* 


Ingenuity had to be exercised in prairie regions to invent 
fences which would make the wood go a long way. Such 
was the Jack and pole or “Jack” fence which was indigenous 
to the eastern slope of the Rocky Mountains. It was a dry- 
area type, probably the only distinctively Western rail fence, 
straight not zigzagged. The pitchpole made a similar econom- 
ical use of scarce timber. It was formerly found in New 
England, later in mid-America. 


Corduroy fence utilized poles, nailed to posts. The Indian 
or forked fence had rails supported at the corners by forked 
posts, and was “good against cattle only.” The leaning fence 
used in Kansas, Iowa, and Minnesota, had posts set at an 
angle of forty degrees. 


In 1871 the Department of Agriculture reported that the 
board-fence was widely prevalent over the United States, 
except in Minnesota and Nebraska. There were fences of 
post-and-bar, post-and-board, post-and-chain, post-and-ditch, 
post-and-log, posts and palings, post-and-pole, and post-and- 
rails. A variant was the Pieux fence of cypress slabs, the 
prevailing style in the Creole section of Louisiana. 


The rough and ready fence, devised by Missourians, was 
made by “setting rough posts, dressed with an axe on either 
side.” In Missouri, too, was found the Yankee board fence, 
made of post-and-plank. 


16 Settlers in Nebraska put up Shanghai fences, we learn from 
Gen. James F. Rusling, who in 1874 wrote in Across America (Shel- 
don & Co., N. Y.), p. 299, of the swarms of Plains grasshoppers 
encountered near Fort Kearny. The settlers complained of them 
bitterly: “Said a butternut Missourian: “The pesky varmints! They 
eat up all my corn, and tobacco, and then when I cussed ’em for it; 
they coolly sat on the Shanghai fence thar, and squirted tobacco 
juice at me’!” 

Dr. Dick described briefly the Shanghai fence in The Sod- 
House Frontier, p. 81: “One type of rail fence was called the 
Shanghai fence. If the farmer did not desire a fence clear to the 
ground, a stake was driven for the rails to set on, thus allowing a 
space below the bottom rail like the common barbed wire fence.” 
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Brush fence was unmistakably a pioneer fence. It was 
related to the dead-hedge but antedated it.!” 

The so-called Mexican fence erected in Texas in the six- 
ties must have resembled a fortification. It was constructed 
of logs and mesquite brush, piled together eighteen inches 
in thickness.'* 

The stump fence was a symbol of settlement. It is still 
used in the jackpine regions of Canada and until recently 
in Pennsylvania. F. L. Nichols described a New England 
farm fenced with stumps. In his Forty Years of American 
Life, published in 1874, he wrote, “The fences were made 
by placing these stumps—extracted from the ground with 
great labor and the aid of machinery—on their sides, with 
their gnarled roots stretching into the air.”'® The expres- 
sion, “as homely as a stump fence,” was the epitome of un- 
attractiveness, 

Rock and stone were early used for fences in all parts 
of the country where they were available. As in the case 
of stumps, laying them up in boundry fences was often a 
way of clearing the land for crops. 


Plains,” Nebraska History, XXIX (June, 1948), 97, wrote of the 
brush fences: “Scarcity of wood construction. and fuel were only 
two aspects of the problem faced by the prairie settler because of 
lack of timber. A third and very serious question was the age-old 
one of enclosures. .. . In the wooded area the pioneer had no such 
problem. Once a field had been cleared the branches were trimmed 
from the tree trunks with an axe and used to construct a ‘brush 
fence’ about the clearing which served reasonably well until such 
time as enough rails could be split to replace it with the more 
stable and permanent ‘worm fence’ properly ‘staked and ridered.’ ” 

The bush and pole fences mentioned in a letter October 22, 
1875, to his Minnesota agent by President Ellwood of the Barb 
Fence Company, DeKalb, Illinois, were probably brush fences. 
(Earl W. Hayter, “Barbed Wire Fencing—A Prairie Invention,” 
Agricultural History, XIII [October, 1939], 193). 

18 USDA, Annual Report, 1871, p. 504. 

19 FL. Nichols, Forty Years of American Life (London: Long- 
mans, Green and Company, 1874), p. 8 Mr. Ralph Mueller of 
Cleveland in a letter to me in 1950 described a stump fence which 
he had seen recently in northern Ontario: “To clear the land the 
trees had been cut, leaving about a 3 foot stump. Then these 
stumps uprooted, and the root network was 7 or 8 feet in diameter. 
These stumps and roots were placed along the periphery of a field, 
with the adjoining roots, in a measure, interlaced or pushed to- 
gether. Such a fence possibly wouldn’t hold hogs, but it would 
hold sheep, cows and horses.” 
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Raven I. McDavid pointed out some regional differences 
in fence terminology, in an article in the New York Times 
Magazine. He noted that: “The New England ‘stone wall’ 
becomes a ‘stone fence’ in Pennsylvania and western New 
York. The same fence becomes a ‘rock fence’ from West 
Virginia south, a ‘stone row’ in northern New Jersey.”*” 

The late Cecil Howes, staff writer for the Kansas City 
Star, found that the earliest fences in Kansas were board or 


rail. 
“Then came the stone fences and there are hundreds 
of miles of stone fences to be seen in Kansas today .. . 
(though) it is doubtful if a new stone fence has been 
laid in the state in more than sixty years.”?! 


The Congressional Globe in 1870 told of marble fences 
fashioned by border farmers.** 

I have not been able to determine whether the pepper- 
and-salt stone fences mentioned by F. S. Cozzens in his 
Sparrowgrass Papers were officially so named or merely 
described thus to show that there were light and dark tones 
in the stone. He wrote in 1856: “In one of those villages 
peculiar to our Eastern coast, whose long lines of pepper- 
and-salt stone fences indicate laborious, if not profitable 
farming, . . . in a stone chunk of a house, .. . lives Captain 
Belgrave.”** 


20 Raven I. McDavid, “The Way We Talk,” New York Times 
Magazine, April 23, 1950. 

“1 Howes, op. cit. Mr. Howes explained how a ledge of lime- 
stone underlying four counties in Kansas received the official de- 
signation in geology textbooks of fence post rock. The Russian- 
German settlers in these counties did not have the money to buy 
both the barbed wire—when it was introduced in Kansas in the 
early seventies—and the wooden posts which had to be imported. 
But they were ingenious. They “dreamed up” the stone posts which 
may be seen in hundreds of miles of fencing in that section. They 
scraped off the topsoil and drilled holes into the limestone. “If it 
was wintertime they poured water into the holes and let a hard 
freeze break the rock. If in the summer they poured water into 
the holes and then drove in wooden pegs, which absorbed the water, 
became swollen and broke off the ledges into the proper sizes for 
fence posts.” 

22 The Dictionary of American English, quoted from Congres- 
sional Globe, 1870: “The marbles of our western border have here- 
tofore served as ‘chimney rock’ for the cabin of the luxurious 
border farmer and for fencing for his field.” 

23 F. S. Cozzens, Sparrowgrass Papers, p. 283, “Captain Bel- 
grave.” 1859 
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If a pioneer lacked both timber and stone for fencing he 
often had recourse to earthen fences The Department of 
Agriculture reported fences of adobe or unburned brick in 
New Mexico. My article in the Southern Folklore Quarterly 
will include a photograph unpublished hitherto, of an adobe- 
wall built in 1885 by the Mormons at Fort Lemlie, Idaho, 
which was still being used in 1938 to fence stock.** 

The mud fence must have been employed rather widely, 
to judge from the number of variants to be found of the 
expression “ugly as a mud fence.” Dialect Notes reported 
from northeastern Arkensas, “ugly as a mud fence stuck with 
tadpoles.”** I have heard a Lincoln, Nebraska, woman who 
formerly resided in South Dakota say, “ugly as a mud fence 
stuck with bullfrogs.” 

Mr. James N. Tidwell included the saying in Publications 
of the American Dialect Society among a list of expressions 
remembered from his boyhood in Texas, 1911-1929. He said 
that “homely as a mud-fence” was never used; the word was 
always ugly.** The most picturesque version comes from 
Dr. A. E. Wiggam’s syndicated column, “ugly as a mud fence, 
staked and ridered with tadpoles . . . a homely Indiana ex- 
pression.”*? 

The Department of Agriculture in 1871 reported that one 
fourth the fences in Hall County, Nebraska, were earthen 
walls three and one-half feet high. Scant traces can be 
found anywhere today of such fences, for obvious reasons, 
though the USDA file has a print of the remains of a soil 
fence in Oregon. 

The sod fence or sod wall must also have been built by 
many settlers in the prairie states, though I have evidence of 
its use only in Illinois, Missouri, and Nebraska. The prize 
photograph in my collection is one from the files of the 
Nebraska State Historical Society, showing the settler, his 


24 Photograph taken in 1938 by Mr. R. J. Flint of Grove City, 
Pennsylvania. 

25 Dialect Notes, 1907. Published by American Dialect Society. 
See also Publication of the American Dialect Society, Number 2, 
“Word Lists from the South,” (November 1944), p. 57. 
*6 PADS, Number 13 (April, 1950), 20. 

27 Nebraska State Journal (Lincoln), December 21, 1949. 
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family and livestock, posed before a genuine sod fence.** 

The furrow fence would seem to be the irreducible min- 
imum in pioneer fences. It was a “furrow plowed around 
one’s holdings.” Yet Kansas recognized it as a legal fence 
and “passed trespass laws to prosecute anyone crossing the 
furrows.”* 

Ditch fences and canals were of necessity employed in 
low lands, though ditches and embankments were generally 
abandoned as soon as practicable. The editor of the Western 
Horticultural Review told in 1858 of the legal provisions for 
them in New Jersey. 

The ha-ha fence is a boundry trench or sunken fence, 
intended not to obstruct the view. The DAE has citations 
for it going back to 1712.°° The ha-ha, ha-haw or haw-ha 
is still to be found on estates in the East. A few months ago, 


28S. D. Butcher Photographs, Nebraska State Historical So- 
ciety. E. N. Dick speaks of sod walls used for fences in The 
Sod House Frontier, p. 117, and in Vanguards of the Frontier (New 
York: D. Appleton-Century Company, 1941), p. 316. He says in 
the latter: “Few [stagecoach stations] west of Marysville, Kansas, 
were weather-boarded, and many through Nebraska were built 
of sod adobes with clay roofs. Small windows in the thick sod 
walls served the double purpose of letting in light and providing 
portholes from which to fire in case of an attack [by Indians]. 
Houses and barns were usually connected by high sod walls, and 
often a corral was enclosed by walls of the same material.” Ex- 
cellent photographs accompany the text. 

29 Ramon Adams, Western Words (Norman: University of 
Oklahoma Press, 1944), pp. 33, 133. E. S. Osgood mentioned the 
furrow fence several times in The Day of the Cattleman (Minne- 
apolis: University of Minnesota Press, 1929): “Taking up their 
quarter-sections in a country of little or no timber, houses and 
fences were slow in appearing. A dugout... and a furrow turned 
around the claim was sufficient untill fencing could be procured” 
(p. 37). “By 1887 the grangers had arrived in force in western Ne- 
braska .... Fences were too expensive and wood too scarce, so 
the granger turned a furrow around the margin of his homestead, 
and let it go at that.” (p. 243). 

Fire-guards, or “fire-breaks” plowed by settlers, sometimes 
served as fences, according to E. N. Dick The Sod-House Frontier, p. 
219: “The settlers attempted to protect their range and their 
homes [from prairie fires] by plowing around them ... . Often 
they were used for boundary lines. Some of the more contentious 
forbade persons to cross their fire-guards, and the more timid were 
forced to go miles out of their way in traveling across country.” 

30 Dictionary of American English (Chicago: Cancorter of Chi- 
cago Press, 4 vols. 1938-1944). 
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an Ohio friend traveling in Virginia was told that the name 
derived from the surprise commonly expressed by one com- 
ing unawares upon such a fence. 

Barbed. wire, which is credited with enforcing law and 
establishing profit in the Old West, appeared in America 
in the mid seventies. The first barbed wire fence, patented 
in 1867 by a man named Dabb, had not been a success. Henry 
N. Rose devised a fence in 1873 that was the actual beginning 
of the barbed wire era. Joseph F. Glidden of DeKalb, [lli- 
nois, applied for a patent in that year and won out in court 
against other applicants.*’ The colorful and crowded ad- 
vertisement of the Glidden Steel and Barb Wire, 1877, of 
which I have a copy, has barb not barbed wire, it should be 
noted. The latter is now in commonest usage. It has been 
established that “barb wire” was born during the Civil War, 
“probably at San Antonio, Texas, out of one man’s struggle 
to protect his orchard from wild herds of longhorns.”** 
Steelways, quarterly magazine of the American Iron and 
Steel Institute, in April, 1946, published an article that was 
later written into the Congressional Record. It was en- 
titled “The Fence that Made Cattle History,” and began, 
“Barbed wire is as American as pumpkin pie.” 

The Glidden patent was two braided or twisted wires 
with the brads woven at intervals between the strands of the 
wire. By 1881 patents had been issued for 1,229 different 


81 Earl W. Hayter, “Barbed Wire Fencing—A Prairie Inven- 
tion; Its Rise and Influence in the Western States,” Agricultural 
History (October, 1939), pp. 189-207. Mr. Hayter, a professor at 
Northern Illinois State Teachers College at DeKalb, had access 
to the records of the best known of the early manufacturers of 
barb wire and prepared a compehensive and compact account. 

82 “H. B..” “The Fence that Made Cattle History,” Steelways, 
April, 1946. The story of the fence-cutter’s wars or cattlemen’s 
wars was well told by Mari Sandoz in the biography of her father 
Old Jules (Boston: Little Brown and Company, 1935). He was a 
locater, inducing many emigrants from his native Switzerland to 
settle in the Nebraska Sandhills, and was secured as a star witness 
by the government in prosecutions of ranchers who fenced govern- 
ment land. The Nebraska State Historical Society has in its files 
a photograph labelled “Wire-cutters, Kearney, Nebraska, 1885.” 
The men look calm and firm, holding the cutting pliers (wire 
clippers) and other gear which were customarily used in building 
fences. 
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types of fences. Northwest Missouri State Teachers College 
in Marysville, has one of the largest collections of barbed 
wire in the country—105 varieties. 

Fewer varieties of barbed wire are now being made, one 
manufacturer having only six types. 

The controversy between homesteaders and cattle-grow- 
ers over free versus closed range was hot in the 1870’s and 
1880’s and resulted in feuds which have persisted in Nebraska 
almost to the present generation. President Theodore Roose- 
velt vigorously prosecuted ranchmen who fenced up govern- 
ment land with their own, thus excluding homesteaders. He 
sent law enforcement officers to cut the wire fences and 
roll up miles of barbed wire, which was then left to rust. 

In recent years a new fencing system has come into use—a 
smooth wire fence with a light electric charge that has been 
found successful in restraining livestock. Once the animals 
have learned to avoid contact with the fence, the wire need 
not be electrified, one owner told me. 

Dr. M. M. Mathews wrote me in May that there were 
nearly forty “rejects” for barb-wire fence in the files of the 
forthcoming Dictionary of Americanisms and that there are 
about sixty entries in the Dictionary with fence as the last 
element. Among them is shad belly, that I have nowhere 
encountered. 

After surveying pioneer fences in America I agree with 
the conclusion reached in the USDA report of 1871: “The 
common forms of fencing are substantially alike in all parts 
of the country, yet varied everywhere.” 

I have cited all the approximately 100 names of 
American pioneer fences that I have amassed, but at the 
risk of monotony I have tried to mention those that are 
most characteristic. 











THE STORY OF MUD SPRINGS 


BY PAUL HENDERSON 


there in the days of the Covered Wagon Emigration, 

has become one of the many “story spots” that dot 
the way along the old Oregon-California wagon road, a trail 
that has become almost obliterated except in the non- 
agricultural area of the West. 

The history of this great Central Overland Route was 
made not only by those who travelled it in their ox-drawn 
covered wagons, but also by the many individuals who 
risked their all in developing commercial enterprises that 
would connect the distant settlers in the West with their 
friends, relatives and government in the East. Outstanding 
among these were the huge “bull outfits” that drew heavily 
laden wagons across the plains and through the mountain 
ranges into the distant Oregon, California, and Utah settle- 
ments; the stage coaches with their mail, express, and 
passengers; the Pony Express; and the lonely strand of wire 
of the first trans-continental telegraph line. All shared in 
the financial risks and hazardous maintenance, and had a 
part in the glorious task of building and extending a young 
nation from one ocean to the other. 

Mud Springs ranks high among the places which helped 
to maintain the old lifelines. It was an oasis far out in the 
wilderness where the tired and thirsty emigrants and their 
beasts of burden rested and refreshed themselves; where the 
stage coaches with their passengers and drivers paused for 


M: Springs, because of the events which took place 
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a few hours sleep and food; where the gallant Pony Express 
rider finished a long and tiresome ride at the end of his 
division,” and where primitive fortifications were erected by 
a few of the handful of soldiers that were stationed here and 
there along the way to protect travelers and property from 
the warlike Indian tribes that roamed the country and 
claimed the land through which this great thoroughfare 
passed.’ 

Mud Springs is situated in the south central part of Mor- 
rill County, Nebraska, approximately one mile west of State 
Highway 19, about midway between Bridgeport and Dalton, 
in the immediate vicinity of Simla, a railroad siding on the 
Chicago, Burlington and Quincy Railroad. More precisely, 
it is in the northeast corner of the SW %, of Section 31, T. 18 
N., R, 49 W. 

To the early covered wagon pioneer, the stage driver, and 
the Pony Express rider, it was at the north end of the Jules 
Stretch. This name was applied to a later branch of the 
Central Overland Route which was surveyed and laid out by 
Lt. F. T. Bryan in 1856, from a junction of the Pikes Peak 
Trail at Jules Ranch near present-day Julesburg on the south 
fork of the Platte River to the old road up along the North 
Platte about ten miles northwest of Court House Rock.‘ This 
famous camping ground and station evidently derived its 
name from the seep springs that come to the surface at the 
mouth of a long canyon which leads northward down from 
the high tablelands between the Lodgepole Creek and North 
Platte River valleys. When the pioneers arrived at these 
springs after a long twenty-five mile drive over the high, 
dusty plateau they often found the springs muddy from the 
trampling feet of buffalo. In many of the early diaries we 


1 Richard F. Burton, The City of the Saints and Across the 
Rocky Mountains to California (London: Longman, Green, Long- 
man and Roberts, 1861), p. 87. 

* Arthur Chapman, The Pony Express (New York: G. P. Put- 
man’s Sons, 1932), pp. 152-153. 

3 C. G. Coutant, The History of Wyoming (Laramie, Wyoming: 
Chaplin, Spafford and Mathison, 1899), I, 390-421. 

‘ Letter, Lt. Francis T. Bryan, St. Louis, Missouri, to Col. J. J. 
Abert, February 19, 1857, Senate Executive Document 11, 35th 
Congress, Ist Session, III, 455-481. 
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find the following or similar entry: “We arrived late, at 
Muddy Springs after a hard, dusty drive over the uplands, 
though they are much riled and muddy from the Buffalo 
wading and wallowing in them, they are a welcome to man 
and beasts.” Lieutenant Bryan may have gained his know]- 
edge of these springs from a fur trader who had visited the 
place when some one of the Indian tribes were camped here, 
as their location was not generally known to the covered 
wagon pioneers prior to the opening of this branch of the 
road. It was their situation that made possible the direct 
route heretofore mentioned. 

An examination of the archeological evidence found at 
Mud Springs and in the surrounding area suggests that 
Indians have occupied the region for many centuries.” Among 
the stone artifacts found here are those of the Folsom and 
Yuma types, both of which are believed to be of great an- 
tiquity.“ Other archeological remains indicate that the area 
has been peopled by later Indian groups, each possessing a 
distinctive material culture.’ In historic times, western 
Nebraska was ranged over by Cheyennes, Arapahoes, and 
Dakotas. The first white man to visit Mud Springs probably 
was a fur trader, possibly Spanish or French, but more 
probably American. The Americans began taking the “Short 
Cut” along the Platte to and from the Rocky Mountains as 
early as 1824.5 The fur traders explored along every stream 
between the Missouri River and the shores of Oregon and 
California. Two of them, Gonneville, and Lorren, were re- 
ported to have lost their lives not far distant from Mud 
Springs.® Gonneville was killed near the junction of Law- 


5W. D. Strong, An Introduction to Nebraska Archeology, 
Smithsonian Miscel!aneous Collections, Volume %3, Number 10. 

6 E. H. Barbour and C. B. Schultz, The Scottsbluff Bison Quarry 
and Its Artifacts, Bulletin of the Nebraska State Museum, Volume 
I, Number 34 (1932), pp. 283-286. 

7 , Paleontologic and Geologic Considerations of Early Man 
in Nebraska, Bulletin of the Nebraska State Museum, Volume I, 
Number 35 (1936), pp. 431-450. 

8 LeRoy R. Hafen and Francis Marion Young, Fort Laramie 
and the Pageant of the West, 1834-1890 (Glendale: The Arthur 
H. Clark Company, 1938), p. 21. 

®Grant L. Shumway, History of Western Nebraska and Its 
gl a goeeae The Western Publishing & Engraving Company, 
1921), II, 9. 
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rence Fork and Pumpkin Creek in 1830 and Lorren up on 
Lawrence Fork a few years later. So it may reasonably be 
assumed that it was an American fur trader or trapper who 
first kindled his fire at Mud Springs. 

The early history of Mud Springs is difficult to separate 
from legend. The early fur traders who first explored the 
western country did not keep written accounts of their dis- 
tant journeys. They told their associates where they had 
been when they met at the annual rendezvous, and even gave 
names to streams, springs, buttes and other natural land- 
marks; but most of the detailed historical facts were lost 
forever in the death of these old explorers. Many later 
traders, however, left a record in well-kept diaries and travel 
journals which reveal a great deal about these historic places 
along the way, making it possible to piece together the story 
of these once important—but now almost forgotten—places. 

The travel that followed the Central Overland Route 
originated at several points along the Missouri River and 
led to a more or less common junction near Fort Kearny, on 
the south bank of the Platte River. Here the routes became, 
with the exception of several cutoffs and byways, one great 
trail up the Platte, its North Fork, the Sweetwater River, 
through the South Pass of the Rocky Mountains and on down 
to Fort Bridger, far out in Wyoming, where friends parted, 
and commercial caravans divided to go their several ways 
to the scattered settlements and towns up and down the 
Pacific coast, and into the Great Salt Lake Valley. 

For a number of years the covered-wagon emigrants to 
Oregon, and the California gold seekers crossed the South 
Platte River at several places between the junction of the 
two forks of the Platte, and the Beauvais Trading Post, near 
present Big Springs, Nebraska—the latter being often re- 
ferred to as “The Upper Crossing,” “California Crossing,” 
and “Laramie Crossing” by early travelers. From these sev- 
eral crossings the emigrants cut across to the North Fork 
of the Platte and closely followed its south bank to Fort 
Laramie. The discovery of gold in the Colorado country in 
1858 brought some changes in the lines of travel just men- 
tioned. A new road continued westward from Beauvais, or 
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the old Upper Crossing, along the south bank of the South 
Platte River to the new settlements at Denver City and in 
the Pikes Peak country. 

The mail for these regions, however, continued on the 
old route along the North Platte River to Fort Laramie, and 
from there it was carried by private conveyances southward 
to Denver City.’” This was not satisfactory. To improve the 
service the stages were sent westward from Beauvais to 
Jules Ranch. There the mails were divided, that destined for 
Colorado being sent up the South Platte, with the Salt Lake, 
California and Oregon mail going over the new route which 
Lieutenant Bryan had surveyed in 1856. This route crossed 
the South Platte river near the mouth of Lodgepole Creek, 
a ford that soon took the name of “The Upper Crossing,” 
while the old Upper Crossing near Beauvais Ranch became 
known as the “Ash Hollow or Lower Crossing.” From the 
new crossing the road followed Lodgepole Creek to within 
three miles of present Sidney, thence over the table lands 
northward to Mud Springs, joining the old North Platte 
River road about six miles east of Chimney Rock." 

Stage stations were established on the new road as fol- 
lows: Twenty-Two Mile Ranch, about twenty-two miles up 
Lodgepole Creek from Jules Ranch, or Overland City as it 
was sometimes referred to; Rouilette & Pringle’s Ranch, 
where the road left Lodgepole Creek Valley to cross over 
the table lands; and McArdle’s Ranch at Mud Springs, from 
whence the trail led to Chimney Rock Station on the old 
route. McArdle’s Ranch soon became generally known as 
Mud Springs, and at first its function was the ordinary one 
of caring for the stage stock and serving meals to the stage 
passengers. The meals were noted for their poor quality and 
high prices. A stage passenger in the 1860’s referred to the 
place as, “a dirty hovel, serving tough antilope steaks, fried 
on a filthy stove, with wooden boxes serving as chairs at a 
bench like table.” He preferred to wrap up in a dirty buffalo 
robe and sleep in an abandoned wagon, rather than occupy 


10 Hafen and Young, op. cit., pp. 263-264. 
11 Paul and Helen Henderson, “Following Old Trails” (Ms. in 
possession of the author). 
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the shanty which served as the sleeping quarters.’* 

The buildings at Mud Springs were erected of sod, the 
roofs being made of poles, brush and earth, with a final 
layer of coarse gravel sprinkled over all to keep the wind 
from blowing the earth and brush away. From all indica- 
tions this original set of buildings served the stage line, the 
Pony Express, and finally as a station on the first transconti- 
nental telegraph line.’* When the Pony Express service was 
established, many of the old stage stations were improved 
and a number of new intermediate stations were erected 
between those already in service as stage stations.‘* Mud 
Springs then had new neighbors on each side—Midway Sta- 
tion, to the southward about half way over the divide to 
Rouilette & Pringle station on Lodgepole Creek; and another 
at the point where the trail crossed Pumpkin Creek, about 
half way between Mud Springs and the old Chimney Rock 
station. Mud Springs was a “home station” where the pony 
riders rested at the end of their division. Jules Ranch, which 
now had become known as Julesburg, was the next home 
station to the southeast; and Fort Laramie alternated with 
Cottonwood Station, near present Wendover, Wyoming, as 
the next home station to the west.’® 

On April 3, 1860, at approximately 5 p.M., the first Pony 
Express rider left the west bank of the Missouri River, oppo- 
site St. Joseph, Missouri, for Salt Lake City and California. 
At the rate these riders traveled over the prairies east of the 
Rocky Mountains, it may be reasonably assumed that rider, 
Hogan, dashed into Mud Springs from Julesburg at approxi- 
mately 10:30 a.m., April 5th. There he handed the mochila, 
which contained the mail, to Henry Avis, who was off 
in less than two minutes on his way to the end of his run 
over a hundred miles up the North Platte River. Hogan and 
his faithful horse, upon which would be found the X P, stock 


12 Burton, op. cit., pp. 88, 89 

13 Frank A. Root and William E. Connelley, The Overland 
Stage to California (Topeka, 1901), pp. 113, 127; Interview, Thomas 
Montgomery, 1930. 

14 John G. Ellenbecker, List of Pony Express Stations. 

15 John G. Ellenbecker, letters to the author, 1930. 
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brand of the company, would rest at Mud Springs until 
Avis returned from the west with the east bound mail. 

For fifty-six weeks—at first once a week, later twice a 
week—Mud Springs sheltered these dashing riders and faith- 
ful horses, while the stages, laden with passengers and the 
heavier mails, continued on their regular schedules. Then, 
sometime during the month of August 1861, the last pony 
rider to leave Mud Springs, took the messages from the tele- 
graph operator, who had copied them from the end of the 
telegraph wire which now had reached this point. He and 
a few others would relay them towards the end of the wire 
being stretched from the west to the east. Soon the wires 
would be connected out in Salt Lake City, to form the first 
transcontinental telegraph line, which would forever retire 
the spectacular riders and horses of the Pony Express. 

Diligent search among old records has not revealed the 
identity of the first telegraph operator at Mud Springs. 
However, in 1930, Mr. Thomas Montgomery came from his 
home in Fort Collins, Colorado, to visit the forgotten site of 
Mud Springs, where, in 1867, he served as telegraph operator 
and also had charge of the station. While on this visit, Mr. 
Montgomery pointed out the location of the old buildings 
and gave a description of their construction, as well as relat- 
ing some interesting events that transpired there at the time 
that the old station was serving the United States Army, and 
still carrying a limited amount of commercial telegrams 
across the nation. 

Probably the most dramatic incident in the history of 
Mud Springs was the attack by hostile Indians in 1865.'* On 
February 4th, Col. William O. Collins of the 11th Ohio Vol- 
unteer Cavalry at Fort Laramie, received a telegram from 
Mud Springs, stating that the station was being attacked 
by a great number of Indians. At this time there were only 
nine soldiers and five civilians there. Immediately Colonel 
Collins ordered Lt. William Ellsworth, commanding Com- 
pany H of the 11th Ohio, then at Fort Mitchell, to proceed 
without delay to Mud Springs, forty five miles from there, 


16 This account, except where otherwise indicated, follows 
Coutant, op. cit. I, 425 ff 
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with all the men that he could spare. Ellsworth marched all 
night, arriving at the station early the next morning and 
immediately entered the fight with thirty six men. Colonel 
Collins, with 120 men, from different companies of the 11th 
Ohio, and part of Company D, of the 7th Iowa Cavalry, left 
Fort Laramie at seven, the evening of the 4th, and arrived 
at Mud Springs the forenoon of the 6th. The weather was 
bitter cold, and the soldiers had suffered a great deal but 
were ready for the fight when they arrived. The main body 
of the Indians who had been in great numbers on Lodgepole 
Creek on February 3rd had stolen the stock at the station 
and also the cattle herd of Creighton & Hoel on Pumpkin 
Creek. 

The next morning they surrounded the station but seemed 
greatly surprised at the increase in the number of men. After 
a little firing their attack ceased. At daylight the morning 
of the 6th they began to come over the bluffs from all direc- 
tions and attack in earnest, trying to cut off some of the 
arriving troops. They plainly intended taking the post. The 
odds were greatly against the soldiers, as the men and horses 
were much fatigued by travel and some were frost bitten. 
The station was surrounded by hills and knolls full of ravines 
and gullies. This enabled the Indians to ambush and creep 
up on the soldiers without exposing themselves to a cavalry 
charge. About 200 Indians crept behind a hill approximately 
seventy-five yards southwest of the station, and from there 
without being seen, were able to shoot arrows at an angle 
of about forty-five degrees, which wounded many men, 
horses and mules in the post. Two charging parties were 
sent out, one mounted and the other on foot. These soon 
cleared the Indians from that place. A rifle pit was dug on 
the highest point, where an out-guard prevented any future 
trouble from that point. The remains of this rifle pit and 
several others that were dug later are still in evidence about 
sixty yards from the old station site."’ 

After about four hours fighting the soldiers began pushing 
the Indians back in all directions, and soon drove them off; 
at about two o’clock in the afternoon, their fire slackened 


17 Explorations by Paul and Helen Henderson, 1938. 
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and they withdrew to the hills, being seen during the balance 
of the afternoon and until dark on the hill tops surrounding 
the post. During the course of the day seven soldiers were 
wounded, three severely, and some horses killed. The Indian 
loss was estimated at about forty killed. About 1,000 warriors 
armed with rifles, revolvers and bows and arrows, were 
engaged in the fight. Many of the warriors were mounted. 
There were also Mexicans and white men among them. They 
had plenty of ammunition, Minie balls being common. The 
warriors were brave but generally shot too high to hit the 
soldiers. 

Soon after the fight started the telegraph wire was cut. 
A strong party was sent out to repair the break which was 
about a mile northwest of the station. Later it was cut again, 
and some of the poles were torn down, and this break could 
not be repaired until after dark. The soldiers who spent the 
night fortifying the post and preparing for the offensive 
were greatly surprised the next morning to find that the 
Indians had moved away in the direction of the springs on 
Cedar Creek, about ten miles east. The country was covered 
with trails which they had made in the snow. 

As soon as possible Colonel Collins organized an expedi- 
tion for pursuit, leaving Capt. William D. Fouts in command 
at the station. An abandoned Indian camp was found at 
Cedar Creek Springs, there being evidence that it had been 
left but a short time and indications that some of the Indians 
had been there about three days. The deserted camp covered 
about three miles along the creek and showed that they had 
been there in great numbers. More than a hundred cattle 
had been slaughtered; flour sacks, empty oyster, meat and 
fruit cans were plentiful. A quantity of codfish and numerous 
trophies of raids on the ranches and trains were scattered 
about. 

Pressing forward on a fresh trail they found the Indians 
on the north bank of the Platte River opposite the mouth of 
Cedar Creek, scattered over the plain between the river and 
the bluffs, grazing their horses. Colonel Collins, considering 
the odds against him, did not attempt to cross the river, 
full of floating ice, to attack the Indians who began to move 
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slowly northward into Lower Dugout Canyon. On returning 
to Mud Springs, he found that Pvt. J. A. Harris, Company D, 
7th Iowa; and Pvt. W. H. Hartshorn, 11th Ohio, had died of 
wounds received in the battle of the day before. After several 
days spent in reenforcing the fortifications about the post, 
Colonel Collins took the dead and wounded and moved back 
to Fort Laramie to prepare for any future counter attacks 
from the Indians who were moving northwestward into the 
Powder River country of Wyoming. 


Mud Springs continued to serve as a telegraph station and 
an outpost for several years thereafter until the completion 
of the building of the Union Pacific Railroad in 1869, which 
was followed by several wires that took over the transconti- 
nental telegraph business. After that time the lonely wire 
through Mud Springs served the military forces until the 
Indians had been placed on their several reservations. 


The year 1876 found many persons flocking into the Black 
Hills region of Dakota to newly-discovered gold fields. Sev- 
eral points along the Union Pacific railroad became impor- 
tant outfitting stations for this new tide of emigration. Huge 
bull outfits with their freight wagons, stage coaches with 
their passengers, and a Pony Express fast mail were traveling 
new roads that ran at right angles to the old covered wagon 
roads that led to the distant West. One of them leading from 
Sidney, Nebraska, to Custer City, in Dakota, missed Mud 
Springs by only a few miles'* but far enough that the his- 
toric old station was quickly forgotten. A part of the wire 
that spanned the continent through Mud Springs was taken 
for a new line to the Black Hills diggings. The springs at the 
old station became a water hole for great herds of longhorn 
Texas cattle brought northward into the prairie country of 
Nebraska. The old buildings gradually tumbled into decay 
and were almost obliterated by the elements and the feet 
of the “free range cattle.” The place where once tired and 
weary travelers rested and refreshed themselves at these 
springs of pure water, and where brave men fought and 


'SCf. Norbert R. Mahnken, “The Sidney-Black Hills Trail,” 
Nebraska History, XXX (September 1949), 203-225. 
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died to protect a life-line of our nation, became a lost and 
forgotten spot in our national history. 

In 1896, Mr. and Mrs. J. N. Scherer, early settlers in 
western Nebraska, became owners of the property on which 
Mud Springs and the ruins of the old station are situated. 
They, true to the spirit of the early home-building settlers, 
erected their home and established a fine ranch on the banks 
of the little rivulet fed by those historic springs. They resided 
here for many years and raised their family. Having been 
told by some old-timer that the low sod mounds across the 
creek were once an early stage station, they never obliterated 
the site in any way with the plow or the erection of later 
building.'® 

At this pleasant location they developed one of the out- 
standing ranches in the country, noted for its hospitality, 
and as a home where neighbors lived who would join and 
cooperate in everything that was good for their community. 
Thus Mud Springs once again became prominent, not as a 
place of refuge from hostile Indians, but a place where peace 
reigned, where neighbors gathered and children played in 
security on the camp grounds and battlefields of many an 
anxious pioneer of yesteryear. 

Mr. Scherer preceded his faithful helpmate to that “Land 
of Beautiful Homes” by several years. She carried on, ever 
a true pioneer mother of the West. In 1939, a few months 
before her passing, she presented the late Dr. A. E. Sheldon, 
Superintendent of the Nebraska State Historical Society, a 
deed to the small plot of ground on which the old station 
had stood. It was her wish that this historic site be preserved 
as a memorial to all the pioneers who had come this way. 
This patriotic act aroused interest throughout the entire 
neighborhood. The Mud Springs Woman’s Club, sponsored 
the erection of a monument made of the native stones, and 
a day of dedication was set for the historic spot. Sunday, 
June 11, 1939, found early settlers, old friends and neighbors, 
and hundreds of people from all over the Nebraska Pan- 
handle gathered at Mud Springs for the occasion. Dr. Shel- 


1% Intefview, Mrs. J. N. Scherer. 
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don, a life-long pioneer of the West, came many miles to 
deliver a rousing address on “Putting Mud Springs Back on 
the Map,” and to accept the deed for the plot of ground from 
Mrs. Scherer, in behalf of the citizens of Nebraska. A fitting 
monument, erected on the site of the old telegraph station 
building, bearing a beautiful bronze Pony Express medallion 
and a plaque with the following inscription, was unveiled. 


MUD SPRINGS STATION 


A Station on the Pony Express Route — 1860-61. 
A station on the First Transcontinental Telegraph Line 
A station on the Overland Stage Route. 
Battle between Sioux Indians and U. S. Troops, Febr. 6th-7th, 1865 
This site given to the State of Nebraska 
by 
Mrs. Etta A. Scherer and children 
To be preserved as a memorial to all the early settlers who 
won the West. 


Monument erected June 11, 1939, 
by 
The Mud Springs Womans Club 














MARKING THE GRAVE 
OF ALEXANDER CULBERTSON 


BY CHARLES E. HANSON, JR. 


ploits of Alexander Culbertson in a dozen journals of 

the day. Rising to prominence toward the end of the 
fur trade’s golden era, he became “King of the Missouri”? 
before he retired from the service of the American Fur 
Company in 1862. 

Culbertson was probably one of the most generally suc- 
cessful and popular of the many able traders associated 
with the American Fur Company. He was not only an astute 
business man who amassed a substantial fortune but he was 
also notable by the standards of the Indian frontier—a 
mighty buffalo hunter, a skilled horseman, a handsome and 
powerful figure in council. His marriage to a Blackfoot 
woman was noteworthy in that it lasted for a lifetime and 
produced a family of well-educated and successful children. 
His word was accepted by the Indians everywhere and his 
name appears as an interpreter for the Blackfeet in their 
treaty with the United States in 1855.2 A tireless worker, 
Culbertson expanded the geographical knowledge of the 
upper Missouri region tremendously while improving the 
routes of communication between his posts. He blazed a 


T HE student of fur trade history will encounter the ex- 


1 Robert Morgan quoted concerning Culbertson’s successor in 
Montana Historical Society, Contributions, X (1940), 266. 

2 Indian Affairs, Laws and Treaties (Washington: Government 
Printing Office, 1904), II, 740. 
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Top: George H. Roberts and Julia (Culbertson) Roberts, 
Orleans, who cared for Alexander Clubertson in his last days. 


Bottom: Entry by Alexander Culbertson in the Mc- 
Geachin family birthday book, now in the possession of Mrs. 
Jean McGeachin McLaughlin, Orleans. 
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trail from Fort Union to Fort Benton in 1851 which afterward 
became a well-traveled road, and he brought the first wagon 
through northern Montana. When Governor Stevens of 
Washington Territory made a survey for a northern railroad 
route to the Pacific in 1853-1855, Culbertson procured guides, 
arranged peace conferences with the Indian tribes along the 
route, and furnished headquarters for much of the survey 
work.’ Artists, naturalists, and scientists—quartered at 
American Fur Company posts, traveled on company boats, 
and exploring freely under the Company’s protection—rapid- 
ly increased the knowledge of the region’s climate and re- 
sources. This protection and assistance also enabled the 
first missionaries to begin the spread of Christianity before 
real settlement was underway. Culbertson’s skill as a build- 
er produced the first permanent settlement in Montana at 
Fort Benton, whose adobe buildings served through the de- 
cline of the fur trade and were then occupied by the Army. 
Portions of the walls of this great fort still stand. In 1859 
it became the head of steamboat navigation on the Missouri 
River. The “first settlers” who docked there in later years 
found many of the Indians already reconciled to the white 
man’s ways, the streams and mountains already named, the 
routes and trails already laid out for the vast immigration 
to come. 

Knowing something of the fascinating background of this 
man whose enterprises had been carried on with such vigor 
over the territory from St. Louis to Fort Laramie and the 
Montana mountains, I was keenly interested to learn that he 
was buried here in Nebraska. 

I first became acquainted with the fact while reading a 
new addition to our Museum Association library—Volume X 
of the Contributions to the Montana Historical Society. The 
book contained an appendix biography of Major Culbertson 
which told of his death August 27, 1879, at Orleans, Nebraska. 

Since this statement contradicted my own impressions, 
I consulted Chittenden’s American Fur Trade of the Far 


31. I. Stevens, “Report of Explorations for a Route for the 
Pacific Railroad, ... , * p. 1; in House Document 91, 33d Congress, 
2nd Session, 1855. 
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West. That authority gave the place of death as “Orleans, 
Missouri.”* The possibility of an error by Chittenden was 
apparent but still not conclusive. Inquiries were made of 
several organizations but it became evident that while the 
more productive part of Culbertson’s life was well docu- 
mented, little was on record concerning his death. Merrill 
J. Mattes, Regional Historian of the National Park Service, 
Region Two, Omaha, wrote September 22, 1950, concerning 
available information on Culbertson and informed us that 
Orleans, Missouri, did not appear in the Postal Guide. A 
now thoroughly aroused curiosity impelled me to visit the 
Orleans cemetery in the search for more concrete evidence. 
At the time of that first trip I was resigned to the faint 
hope that I might be able to find a Culbertson marker in 
some lonely country cemetery. According to the Montana 
biography, Major Culbertson had resided at the home of his 
daughter, Mrs. Julia Roberts, and the family had moved to 
Idaho four years after his death. I knew of several old 
cemeteries near Orleans but the nearest one was in a very 
poor state, and with no local descendants to question I had 
small hope of locating a grave made seventy years before. 
First light on the question dawned when I consulted Mrs. 
Verne Dahlstrand, a local abstractor and real estate dealer. 
Mrs. Dahlstrand had been helpful before in furnishing plats 
and descriptions for my engineering work so I asked her 
about cemeteries in the vicinity. She knew that a Major 
Culbertson had lived there in Orleans with his son-in-law, 
George H. Roberts, and that he was now buried in the Or- 
leans cemetery. Most important of all she referred me to 
Mrs, Jean McGeachin McLaughlin, who had been a lifetime 
friend of the Roberts family. Mrs McLaughlin told us that 
Major Culbertson was first buried in the “old cemetery” 
one-half mile east of Orleans and had been disinterred and 
reburied in the new Orleans cemetery some twenty-five 
years later. Mr. Roberts had returned from Idaho to arrange 
the removal himself, buying the lot in the name of his wife, 


*Hiram Martin Chittenden, “The American Fur Trade of the 
Far West (New York, 1902), I, 386. 
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Julia Roberts, the daughter of Major Culbertson and his 
Indian wife, Na-ta-wis-ta-cha. 

I visited the cemetery and found the lot Mrs. McLaughlin 
had described—just west of the G.A.R. monument. The lot 
was bare except for a huge lilac bush where the Number One 
grave should be. A two hour search failed to disclose any 
Culbertson marker in the cemetery, but that was as it should 
be, for my informant was sure none had been erected, Then 
I went out to the “old cemetery,” now part of a wheat field. 
The tall weeds around the abandoned graves made examina- 
tion difficult and no marker was in evidence there either. 
However, nothing could dampen the elation I felt at the 
end of that first day’s investigation. There was now every 
reason to feel that we could definitely prove the big lilac 
bush to be Alexander Culbertson’s only memorial. Evidently 
Chittenden’s statement that Culbertson had died in Orleans, 
Missouri was simply an oversight in naming the state. 

With the gap between Alexander Culbertson’s last days 
and the present thus bridged, I consulted Mrs. McLaughlin 
in several succeeding visits. She was most helpful and 
without her detailed knowledge and keen memory the facts 
could never have been re-established, Every detail that 
could be checked was thoroughly investigated and found 
to be correct. 

Mrs. McLaughlin is the former Jean McGeachin. The 
McGeachins were close friends of the Roberts in those early 
days of Orleans and she told me much that was until now 
unpublished. Mr. Roberts built a large two story house for 
his family in the new town and there Alexander Culbert- 
son spent his last hours. The house, as shown in the accom- 
panying photo, has had few exterior changes since it was 
built. The sturdy walls which echoed the thrilling tales of 
the old fur trader and felt the reverberation of the first train 
rolling into Orleans a year after his death betray nothing 
of their colorful past to the casual passerby. 

Looking through Mrs. McLaughlin’s family album, I was 
delighted to find excellent photographs of the various mem- 
bers of the Roberts family and of Fanny Culbertson (another 
daughter of Alexander). The daughter, Julia Roberts, and 
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her husband were for a time Nebraska residents and cared 
for the Major in his last days, so their photographs were 
selected for an illustration. Also reproduced is a page from 
Mrs. McGeachin’s birthday book with Culbertson’s entry in 
his own handwriting. The book, carefully preserved by Mrs. 
McLaughlin, offers new evidence to clear some of the con- 
fusion as to the exact date of his birth. 

Here was a real challenge—a wealth of hitherto unre- 
corded data on a famous frontier figure and his unmarked 
grave with its very location sinking into oblivion. We had 
the information for our Museum files, but what about the 
people of Orleans? The town had proved to be a link be- 
tween the romantic fur traders who explored the land and 
the sturdy pioneers who settled and developed it. It seemed 
fitting that the community be urged to take its just measure 
of pride from such a historic spot. 

At Mrs. McLaughlin’s suggestion I contacted Mrs. Wil- 
liam A. Lennemann, an official of the Republican Valley 
Chapter of the Daughters of the American Revolution, in 
regard to marking the grave. With characteristic enthusiasm 
and community spirit Mrs. Lennemann immediately organ- 
ized a Culbertson committee representing all the local civic 
organizations and including many people who have proved 
to be of invaluable assistance 

The movement was organized at a general committee 
meeting held the afternoon of September 17, 1950. Mrs. 
Lennemann was elected chairman; Miss Dorothy Mahn, the 
city librarian, was elected secretary; Mrs. Jean McGeachin 
McLaughlin, Mr. James McGeachin, and the writer were 
elected honorary chairmen. 

A number of problems were at once apparent. The first 
of these was the fact that indisputable proof of the grave’s 
location had to be obtained. Several people remembered 
what their parents had told them of Culbertson’s death and 
burial, but documentary proof would have to be found. Mrs. 
McLaughlin remembered that the grave was in the lot 
(No. 896) just west of the G.A.R. monument because her 
father had assisted at the reburial, but there was no living 
member of ‘that burial group to make a sworn statement. 
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I wanted to get in touch with Culbertson’s grandchildren 
and selected Roberts’ daughters, Mrs. Taylor and Miss Mar- 
garet S. Roberts, because several people in Orleans knew 
positively that they lived in Boise, Idaho. Letters to Miss 
Roberts’ old address came back unclaimed, but an inquiry to 
the Boise Chamber of Commerce brought a quick letter 
from Manager Earl C. Reynold giving her present address 
and telling us that she was in charge of the State Traveling 
Library. Miss Roberts was glad to help though she was not 
in Orleans when her grandfather was reburied. In her letter 
to the Museum Association on June 20, 1950, she offered this 
pertinent information, “I do know my father General Roberts 
had the body removed . . . The lot belonged to my mother 
Mrs. Julia Culbertson Roberts.” 

Mr. Harry Mitchell of the Orleans Cemetery Association 
took over this phase of the work and came up first with the 
official cemetery plat showing the lot previously identified 
by Mrs. McLaughlin as belonging to “Roberts.” Next the 
old legal reports of the Orleans Cemetery Association were 
found to include an official record of the purchase of the lot 
by Mrs. Julia Roberts. This record was contained in the 
“Secretary’s Report to the Stockholders of Orleans Cemetery 
Association for the year beginning April 29th, 1904 and end- 
ing April 28th, 1905,” dated April 28th, 1905. The report is 
quoted in part as follows: 


“T received during the year, from all sources, monies 
as follows, to wit: — 


. . . . 
Oct. 3rd, 1904, Julia C. Roberts, Lot 896, $10.00 
* . . m 


I have issued 9 deeds as follows;—Elizabeth Keith, 
John Snyder, L. G. Childs, C. Kluss, Julia C. Roberts, H. 
Ewan, W. M. Walker, Han Thunnell Estate, and August 


Sandine 
. . * . 


All of which is respectfully submitted. 
/s/ A.M.Beresford 
Secretary Treasurer” 
The location of the cemetery lot was therefore established. 
The fact that Culbertson’s remains were removed to this 
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lot had been positively and independently stated by both 
Mrs. McLaughlin and Miss Roberts. As futher evidence that 
the reburial was accomplished about 1904, I would like to 
quote an old newspaper clipping found by the committee: 


Notice to Move Dead 


To the Friends and Relatives of the Dead Buried on 
the Southwest Quarter of Section 14 Town 2, Range 19, 
near Orleans, Harlan county, Nebraska. 

This notice to inform the relatives of the dead 
buried on this tract of land to remove their dead to 
the Orleans Cemetery before Oct. Ist, 1905, as this is not 
deeded for Cemetery purposes and I wish to fence the 
same for pasture. 


F.A. Gay, owner. 


Following is a list of the dead buried on above 
described land; 

Charles Waterman, Avis Waterman, Ella Williams, 
Lucy O. Moss, Sarah C. Lawver, John Frehs, Johim 
Bohe, Harriet Burch, Gertrude Burch, Ellis I. Belnap, 
Willie Dalrympe. Dalgar Thurston; also four unmarked 
graves. 


It will be noted that Alexander Culbertson does not ap- 
pear in the list of people still buried in the old cemetery; 
his could have been one of the “unmarked graves” but that 
is unlikely for the Roberts family still had many personal 
contacts there in 1905. Further investigations in old files of 
Orleans and Alma newspapers may offer some additional 
evidence, but each positive piece of information obtained by 
the committee has checked perfectly with existing records 
in establishing the grave location as Lot 896 and the approxi- 
mate date of reburial as late in 1904 or early in 1905. 

As soon as this first phase of the investigation was sub- 
stantially completed, the various members of the committee 
volunteered for individual assignments. Miss Mary Parker, 
Orleans high school teacher and advisor for the Junior His- 
torical Society, began an exhaustive study of available data 
on Culbertson. She and her group secured genealogical data 
which included the correct spelling of Mrs. Culbertson’s 
name, Na-ta-wis-ta-cha, as given by one of her sons. She 
also assembled a great deal of information concerning the 
Major’s travels and business dealings and was generally 
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one of the group’s most successful research workers. Mrs. 
Lennemann and Miss Mahn contacted the various interested 
individuals and organizations, ordered several books on the 
fur trade for the local library, and handled other adminis- 
trative details. Mrs. McLaughlin, along with other duties, 
acted as chairman of the Monument Selection Committee. 

Nearly everyone was interested in Culbertson’s title of 
“Major.” Miss Roberts told us in a letter that her grand- 
father had not served in any military organization and a 
research report from the Nebraska State Historical Society 
stated that no evidence of such service could be found.. The 
title was evidently an honorary one—perhaps as a matter of 
rank accorded Culbertson when assisting officials of the 
government in Indian negotiations. Rudolph Frederick 
Kurz, while a company clerk at Fort Union, wrote in No- 
vember, 1851, “Mr. Denig says Mr. Culbertson has been 
named a colonel by his friend Mitchell, the United States 
agent, and we are to address him from now on by that title. 
Colonel of what? Here we have neither Regular Army nor 
Militia. Oh the passion for title among these republican 
Americans.”* The Mitchell referred to was Col. D.D. Mitchell 
of the Indian Department. Since Kurz was in reality a 
Swiss artist, unfamiliar with American customs and speech, 
the “Colonel” might possibly have been erroneously sub- 
stituted for “Major” in the diary. If this were so, it would 
shed some light on the title—no other evidence was un- 
covered. 

My own assignment was the investigation of the possibil- 
ity that Culbertson, Nebraska had been named for our sub- 
ject. Mr. Mattes supplied the following quotation from A. 
T. Andreas, History of the State of Nebraska (1882), “Cul- 
bertson derives its name from the well known Indian agent 
of that name, who died a few years since.” The Board of 
Geographical Names in its letter of October 16, 1950, offered 
similar information, taken from the Origin of Nebraska Place 
Names by the Federal Writers Project, 1938. An examination 
of local histories and old survey plats has failed to yield 


5 Journal of Rudolph Frederick Kurz, Bureau of American 
Ethnology, Bulletin 115, p. 221. 
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anything more definite. I believe there is a good possibility 
that something will eventually be unearthed to show that 
the town was named for Alexander Culbertson. The Cul- 
bertson’s left Peoria about 1868, and evidently went back to 
Fort Benton, for the Major was there that same year.* 
Na-ta-wis-ta-cha remained in Montana but Culbertson 
“traded in a small way and acted as interpreter at various 
Indian agencies.”* It seems possible that he may have 
done some trading or Indian Service work in western Ne- 
braska for there were non-reservation Indians there in the 
early seventies. Dealing with Indians had been his life 
work and it seems natural that he would go back to it, even 
on a very small scale, whenever the opportunity offered. 


Much human interest material came to light during our 
research in Orleans. Probably the most intriguing legacy 
of Major Culbertson to the town is the wealth of legend 
about his home in Peoria. These stories are consistent 
with many of those already published from other sources. 
A book could be filled with the descriptions of the blooded 
horses, the servants, the summer tipi for Na-ta-wis-ta-cha 
on the lawn, the sacks of gold coins in the cellar, the happy 
holidays when the girls came home from school, and Major 
Culbertson throwing coins at turtles in a neighboring stream. 

Throughout these investigations the committees received 
active aid and advice from State Historical Society Superin- 
tendent James C. Olson. As plans took shape for formal site 
marking ceremonies on May 30, 1951, the assistance of the 
Society was of prime importance. Preparations for marking 
were carried forward concurrently with the research work 
I have described. Every civic organization did its part and 
more. The participation of other interested groups and 
agencies was welcomed and that participation did much 
to emphasize the significance of what we were doing. 

The Culbertson Memorial has a broader significance than 
many local historic site markers—it symbolizes the passing 
of one era and the beginning of another. The memory of this 


* Montana Historical Society, Contributions, X (1940), 242. 
7 Ibid. 
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man who took part in the first phase of economic develop- 
ment in the Missouri River Basin is now being perpetuated 
as a vastly more gigantic phase of that development is being 
entered. Irrigation waters will soon flow past the quiet hill- 
side where sleeps “The King of the Missouri.” 














AN 1850 GOLD RUSH LETTER FROM 
FORT LARAMIE BY A. C. SPONSLER., 
A THAYER COUNTY PIONEER 


EDITED BY DAVID L. HIEB 


food or protection from the Indians was one of the 

most widely used and appreciated services rendered 
to the emigrants by such guardians of the overland trails 
as Fort Laramie. Many of the diarists to whom we are 
indebted for accounts of their experiences during the great 
overland rush to the gold fields of California in 1849 and 
1850, mention receiving and mailing letters at Fort Laramie.’ 
And, while it is probable that thousands of letters were 
mailed to apprise loved ones in the East of the good or ill 
fortunes of the Argonauts, very few of these letters have 
been added to the growing catalog of first-hand accounts 
of the daily doings and thoughts of participants in that great 
trek to the gold fields of the Sierras. How many of these 
letters still exist and may some day be brought to light 
through circumstances more or less curious than those which 
have enabled us to bring this letter to you, we cannot guess, 
but we hope a great many. 

Thanks to my official position as Superintendent of Fort 
Laramie National Monument, I was able, in January, 1950, 
to persuade the local postmistress to turn over to me for 


Piss: service, although not as essential as supplies of 


1 For a comprehensive account of the part played by Fort 
Laramie in the conquest of the West, see L. R. Hafen and F. M 
Young, Fort Laramie, and the Pageant of the West, 1834-1890 
(Glendale, California: Arthur H. Clark Company. 1938) 


[130 
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answering, a letter, rather oddly addressed to “Hall of 
Records, to whom it may concern, Fort Laramie City, Wyo- 
ming.” The writer told briefly how his father had passed 
through Fort Laramie nearly a hundred years before and 
had there mailed a letter to his mother. A letter which 
described part of the journey to California and noted certain 
interesting facts about the emigration past the fort. As the 
result of correspondence with the writer of that curiously 
addressed letter there became the property of the American 
people through Fort Laramie National Monument on June 
18, 1950, a letter mailed at Fort Laramie exactly a century 
earlier. 

Mr. Edward M. Sponsler of Santa Cruz, California, the 
donor of this gold rush letter and only surviving child of its 
author, also supplied us with brief biographical notes on 
his Argonaut father. 

Alonson Chandler Sponsler was born in Hagerstown, 
Maryland, on August 29, 1823. At Richmond, Indiana, on 
December 29, 1842, he married Miss Sarah Sandres Boswell 
who was to bear him five sons and five daughters and share 
with him the following sixty-five years. They soon moved 
to nearby Hagerstown, Indiana, where young Sponsler was 
variously employed as harness maker, cooper and farmer 
until he succumbed to the lure of the gold fields, 

In the spring of 1850 he left his wife and growing family 
in Indiana and set out for California. He became a member 
of a company having some fifty wagons drawn by oxen, 
horses and mules, and appears to have been chosen a scout 
for the party as he rode ahead on horseback much of the time 
watching for Indians, the best route, and camping_ places. 

This party reached Fort Kearny, Nebraska, on June 1, 
1850. There Sponsler posted a letter to his wife in Indiana 
and began writing another, the historic letter presented here. 
His company traveled well and by early fall had reached 
the vicinity of Sacramento, California. Sponsler staked a 
mining claim, but soon found it more profitable to work as 
a teamster for the then fabulous wages of $300 a month. 
However, after only a few months of such work, A. C. Spons- 
ler, like so many other disillusioned Argonauts, shook the 
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dust of California from his boots on the deck of a ship which 
carried him homeward around Cape Horn to become a 
Hoosier farmer again.” 

But A. C. Sponsler was unable to shake off the lure of the 
West and in 1871 he set out on a second pioneering venture 
which his son Edward has described for us: 


My father and mother with four of their 10 children; 
my sister Luana, 9 years; brother Howard, 3 years; 
brother Albert, 20 years; and myself, 5 years; left Hag- 
erstown, Indiana by rail for Des Moines, Iowa in 1871. 
There father bought a team, wagon and harness, and 
fitted up the wagon as a covered wagon and we left for 
Beatrice, Nebraska arriving there in October. 

We also met my brother Charley (Little Charley in 
the Letter) and his wife Mary in Beatrice. They had 
come from Missouri to take a claim near us. 

My father and brother left their families in Beatrice 
and went out to Thayer County 60 miles west of Beat- 
rice .. . and took two homesteads joining. They were on 
what is called Big Sandy Creek, 160 acres each. 

[We interrupt Edward’s account to remark that it 
seems more than a coincidence that Sponsler should seek 
out and settle on land he may well have seen in 1850 as 
he rode with his company on the Oregon Trail which 
crossed the Big Sandy and headed west up the Little 
Blue River in what is now Thayer County, Nebraska.] 

There was a sod house three miles east of the 
claims owned by Bill Long. He had a small store in 
the sod house where my folks traded. Bill Long became 
Judge Long a few years later at Hebron, Nebraska. 

Father and my brother returned to Beatrice after 
picking out their claims and filed on them. We stayed 
in Beatrice until spring. Then going out to the claims 
and built two sod houses % mile apart. 

We had all the material for the houses except win- 
dows and doors. Plowed the sod for the building. 
Went down to the creek and cut ash poles for the 
rafters and ridge pole, put on brush and hay on the 
poles and sod and dirt on the hay for shingles and 
moved in. Built the house where they plowed the 
sod for the house so we had a nice level dirt floor. The 
walls were two feet thick. 

Then that winter, came the big snow storm, lasted 
three days with no let up. The storm was so bad father 
had to tie the clothes line from the house to the stable 
to see to get back and forth to attend to the horses and 
cow. 

The stable was made of two sets of poles with hay 
stuffed in between. The horses would eat the hay out 
between the poles and the snow blew in. The horses 
kept tramping it down and father had to go out three 


2E. M. Sponsler to David L. Hieb, July 8, 1950. 
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times during the sorm and dig the snow out from under 
the horses when their backs were up against the roof. 
Father turned the cow loose thinking she would stay 
around as we had the young calf in the house so it 
would not freeze, but we found her three days later six 
miles south on the Little Blue River with some other 


cattle. 
We lived in the sod house for two years, then father 
built a frarhe house. ... . Our closest neighbor was 


three miles to the east or six miles to the south. Father 
had to haul his grain 16 to 35 miles to market for several 
years. Then the St. Joe and Grand Island Railroad came 
through and ran right through our farm.* 

The year 1890 found A. C. Sponsler looking westward 
again and about that year he sold his Nebraska farm and 
with his wife moved to Vacaville, California, where they 
made their home until Sarah Boswell Sponsler died in 1907 
at the age of eighty-two, and Alanson Chandler Sponsler 
followed her in 1912 as he neared his eighty-ninth year.‘ 

The letter which A. C. Sponsler began writing to his 
wife after passing Fort Kearny, Nebraska, on June 1, 1850, 
is written in good black ink, little faded after 100 years, 
on blue-gray folded letter paper common at that period.* 
Every inch of space on both sides of the double sheet is 
closely written and a torn sheet was added to hold part of 
the closing entry. The writer seems to have been innocent 
of any knowledge of punctuation or capitalization and 
wasted no space by paragraphing. But in spite of such omis- 
sions, and rather curious spelling, he set down for his loved 
ones in Indiana an interesting account of eighteen days 
travel and his reaction to the experience. 


A. C. SPONSLER’S LETTER TO HIS WIFE 


Fort Larime June 18 1850 
excuse my mistacks 


Saturday June 1 past fort carney and put a letter in the 
office for you* went about 3 miles and campt close to the plat 


3 E. M. Sponsler to David L. Hieb, July 8, August 1, 1950. 

4 Ibid. 

5 Several of the contemporary letters in the Sutter’s a Mu- 
seum, Sacramento, California are written on similar pape 

* Fort Kearny, Nebraska, established in 1848 as the first of 
three forts located to guard the overland trails. The others, Forts 
Laramie and Hall, were garrisoned the following year. Abandoned 
in 1871, the site of Fort Kearny, now a state park, was south of 
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river and we had one of the storms you read about that 
night the wind blu sever! of the tents down and we most all 
got wet as we could bee 

Sunday—June 2 it was a butifel morning we traveld up 
plat it is one of the pritest | prettiest] streams i ever saw it is 
a bout one mile wide and no timber on the side we ar on 
we have to cook with willow stiks and weads and buflo chips 
we past a bout 500 waggons that was laying by to day. 

Monday June 3 crost plum cricke’ it was up prity hy we 
had to block our beds up to keep things dry we campt on 
plat and went in an washed we had a nother storm to night 
the river is not more than 1 foot to 3 feet deep and watter 
alwas muddy 

Tusday 4 traveld up plat all day and had a storm to night. 

Wenesday 5 traveld up the river all day nothing very 
inter restinh | interesting | 

thursday 6 traveld up the river all day campt at a good 
spring about 2 miles of the river“ the watter a little psalt 
i saw a grate many graves along the road thare is lots of 
folks got the colary |cholera| along the road. 

Fridy 7 got to the crosing of plat about 12 o’clock this is 
cald the south fork w |we] cross it gest a bove ware tha 
both come to gether” i think it is a bout % of a mile wide 
we had a mery time a crosing i tel you it is a sandy bottom 
and we had to ceep mooving we hiched 7 yoke of cattle to 
our waggon and 4 drivers i waded it and Jack rode one 
of the oxen and some a horse backe i seen some have 12 yoke 
of cattle hitch to thare wagons the bank Jest below ware 
we crost is a bout 20 ft high and the swallows is as thick in it 
as bees in a hive. 


the Platte River about seven miles southeast of the city of Kearney. 
See Lillian M. Willman, “The History of Fort Kearny,” Nebraska 
State Historical Society, Publications, XXI (1930), 215-315: and 
Lyle E. Mantor, “Fort Kearny and the Westward Movement,” Ne- 
braska History, XXIX (1948), 175-207. 

7 Plum Creek flows from the southwest into the Platte River 
south of modern Lexington, Nebraska. It is best known today for 
the massacre to the victims of which a monument is inscribed, “The 
Pioneer Men and Women who lost their Lives by Hostile Indians 
in the Plum Creek Massacre, Aug. 7, 1864.” 

% Probably the well known Cottonwood Springs where Fort 
McPherson was to be established in 1863. 

*Sponsler’s party apparently followed the example of John 
C. Fremont and other earlier travelers fording the South Platte 
just about the forks of the Platte instead of following the crowd 
to the more popular “Upper” and “Lower” California Crossings” 
near Julesburg, Colorado and Brule, Nebraska respectively. For 
a discussion of these crossings see Irene D. Paden, The Wake of the 
Prairie Schooner (New York: Macmillan, 1944), pp. 101, 106-111 
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Sautarday 8 crost over to north plat it is not quite as big 
as the other thare is a big rige betwen the two rivers and 
i can ride along the rige ang [and] see both streams we have 
not had as good gras on the north side as on the south one 
of our company kiled a buflo to day another storm last night 

Sunday 9 we traveld on the riges part of to day i seen 
the pritest rase after buflo you beter bleave | believe; thare 
was a bout 50 men on horsback after theme a |and] tha onley 
kiled one of them and we had some for supper it is better 
than any beef stake i ever eat 

Monday 10 traveld up plat a bout 15 miles and crost over 
to ash hallaw and campt at the mouth of it on plat'” this 
hallaw is ful of ash tres and busles | bushes] i went on some 
of the hi blufs in the evning tha ar some hills tha ar 

Tusday 11 past an indian vilage thare was a bout 25 tents 
we got som mockisins from them tha wouldent take monney 
for them but we could get them for 2 cups of shugar i got 
one pare thare are trimed of with beads 

Wensday 12 saw a grate many sick folks to day with the 
dire | diarrhea] 

Thursday 13 we can see the chimley rock this morning 
we past a nother vilage to day tha war about mooving tha 
take thare pols that tha have for thar tent and fason on 
thar horses like shaves {shafts} and pack thare things on 
them tel little andres and charler that the little indians had 
thare little dogs packed and tha was pasing along right 
funny?! 

Friday 14 past the chimney rock to day it is a bout 2 miles 
of ov the road and looks like it was onley 2 hundred yards 
o i road over to it and went upon it and put my name most 
as hi as any of them it is a bout 1 mile around at the bottom 
and runs up to a pint a bout 100 and 50 ft and then wat tha 
cal the chimney on top of that is a bout the same highth it is 


1° Ash Hollow, one of the famous and favored camping spots 
on the Oregon- California Trail, could be reached from the North 
Platte Valley to the east only by crossing a range of hills. This 
approach, however, is much less spectacular than that down the 
famed “Windlass Hill” on the trail from the “Lower” California 
Crossing near Brule, Nebraska. A description of another party’s 
experiences on the route used by Sponsler’s party may be found in 
Merrill J. Mattes and E. J. Kirk, eds., “From Ohio to California in 
1849: The Gold Rush Journal of Elijah Bryan Farnham,” Indiana 
Magazine of History, XLVI (September, 1950), 307-308. 

'! Here, little Andress and Charles, two young sons of A. C 
Sponsler, are treated to a description of the use of horse and dog 
drawn travois as carry-alls on moving day by the Brule and Og- 
lala Sioux who had taken over the North Platte Valley 
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cald rock but it is nothing but sand and dirt it is worth 
seeing thare is 1000 |thousands| of names cut on it’ 

Satuarday 15 past up between scotts blufs thare is severel 
good springs along her tha have a trading house her it be- 
longs to the french and indians have a black smith shop 
charge $4 for shoing a horse we have bin travling through 
som deslate loocking country for the last 6 or 7 days but we 
have got in som prity country now thes blufs loocks like 
houses of on som hill tha loock like we aint fer of of them 
but tha ar 4 and 5 miles off'* campt on hors crick | Horse 
Creek| to day one of the muclen{?] brothers past us the 
other day on the way to california on pack miles |mules| 
he ses thar dying 4 or five out of every train back on the 
south side of plat thar was lots of sickness back thare wen 
we came along thare we have lost non out of our train yet 
but thare has bin severl very bad with the dyre |diarrhea| 
for the last 2 |?] weaks i could count 10 and 12 graves a day 
but i dont see many now i think we have got prity well out 
of the sickness now"* 

Sunday 16 past a nother traiding house to day campt of 
the road about 1 mile grass not very good’® 

Monday 17 travled a bout 6 miles had to stop on a count 
of the watter being so hy in larmis | Laramie’s}] forke we are 
a bout two miles from fort larme |Fort Laramie] i have got 
a long fine so fer i have not bin sick sins i left the states 
i have not had the least attact of the dire yet but if i was 
back home with you again and no |know] wat i now know 
i would stay with wou [you] sarten'® we have paste a grate 


12 Chimney Rock, one of the great landmarks and scenic curi- 
osities of the North Platte Valley, is mentioned by virtually all 
journalists traveling the nearby trails. However, very few de- 
scribe it as accurately or mention the carving of names on its sides. 

13 Sponsler was describing Robidoux Pass in Scott’s Bluffs 
and adds to the evidence on Robidoux’s Trading Post and Smithy 
which is presented by Merrill J. Mattes in, “Robidoux’s Trading 
Post at ‘Scotts Bluffs’, and the California Gold Rush,” Nebraska 
History, XXX (June, 1949), 95-138. 

14He was correct. West of Fort Laramie, Asiatic Cholera, 
which killed hundreds on the trail across the plains in 1850, was 
almost unknown. See Hafen & Young, op. cit., pp. 161-163. 

15 This trading house may have been that of James Bordeaux, 
near which in August, 1854 Lieutenant John L. Grattan and 29 men 
from Fort Laramie were slain by Indians in a fight resulting 
from their rash attempt to arrest a Sioux warrior for the alleged 
theft of a Momon emigrant’s stray cow. See Hafen & Young, op. 
cit., pp. 220-235. 

16 Here Sponsler voices the nostalgia and growing disillusion- 
ment which were to bring him home the following year and which 
were no doubt shared by many of his fellow Argonauts. 
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many indians tha are the sews |Sioux] and very good loock- 
ins indinans tha have lots of horses and dogs and live very 
dirty it seems more like a town of a night out her than out 
in the wild parrar [prairie] tha are campt around us of a 
night as thick as a camp meeting it does not seem so wild 
as i expected it would i have bin sidind [riding] a horse 
back most all of the way i ride 4 or 5 miles a hed and wate 
til the wagons coms up the pares | prairies] ar covered with 
pricley pars [cactus] and the pritest floures i ever saw 

Fort larime June 18 1850 we arived her this morning 
it is a butifel plase tha ra [there are] som fine frame houses 
her' it loocks like a town we had quite a time crosing the 
crick {the Laramie River] this morning it was swiming we 
had to take our things out of the waggon and pile them up 
above the bed the watter run over the top of the hind weels 
i rode a horse back and did not get much wet thar was two 
waggons washed down the other day and one man drouned 
i am well and hope you ar the same so farwell dear wife 
and children’® 

This is a corect a count of them that past fort larime up 
to June 16 men 24.930 women 4.22 Children 480 waggons 
6.817 horses 19.268 mules 6262 oxen 16844 Cows 19.99" 

i will rite from fort hall if we go by thare we talk som 
of taking the other road** i have not seen any body i now 
[know] on the roat [road] wen you right tel me how many 
of the boys went from there dont be on easy about me for i 
am giting a long fine tel mother i am wel and harty mi love 
to all so farwell dear tel becky i seen the elaphants tale this 


17 The building which inspired Sponsler’s reference to “fine 
frame houses” was undoubtedly the large frame officers’ quarters 
later known as “Old Bedlam” which was begun by the Army in 
1849, completed in 1850, and still stands. See Hafen and Young, 
op. cit.; and Merrill J. Mattes, Fort Laramie and the Forty-Niners 
(booklet published by the Rocky Mountain Nature Association, 
Estes Park, Colorado, 1949). 

18 Sponsler evidently intended to end his letter here being at 
the bottom of the fourth page, but fortunately he decided to add 
a torn part sheet bearing the balance of the letter. 

19 Here we are given another of the rare glimpses of the total 
emigration past Fort Laramie as recorded by the Army probably 
from data obtained from train captains as well as actual registra- 
tions by some individuals. See Appendix A for a comparison with 
similar tabulations from other sources. 

20 The “other road” which would prevent him from posting a 
letter at Fort Hall, Idaho was, no doubt, the Hudspeth Cut-Off 
from just west of Soda Springs, Idaho due west to the Raft River 
which was becoming popular in 1850. See Paden, op. cit., 308-309. 
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morning*' thare is a grate many mistakes but you must 
make it out if you can tel John** to right i will right to him 
the next chance i have not kiled any game yet but have 
seen right mart |smart] of it 


APPENDIX A 
THE REGISTRY OF EMIGRANTS AT FORT LARAMIE 


The fate of the actual records of the emigration past the 
fort kept by the officers at Fort Laramie is unknown to us 
and references to it by emigrant diarists are relatively rare. 
Of over twenty-five overland journals for the year 1850 in 
the library at Fort Laramie National Monument only one, 
that of Orange Gaylord, mentions the register. However, 
other references to the recorded totals for certain dates are 
known and are tabulated below to present a statistical pic- 
ture of the overland emigration at its zenith. 

1850 June 3°° June 1624 July 5°° August 1474 


Men 11,443 24,930 37,171 39,506 
Women 119 422 803 2,421 
Children 99 480 1,094 609 | 2,609 | 
Wagons 3,188 6,817 8,998 9,927 
Horses 10,900 19,268 22,742 23,172 
Mules 3,588 6,262 7,472 7,548 
Oxen 3,428 16,844 30,616 36,116 
Cows 233 1,999 5,720 7,323 


21 Becky Wiggins, his wife’s sister, is jestingly told that Spons- 
ler is beginning to see “The Elephant” as the Argonauts chose to 
refer to the heaped up hardships and terror of the trail. (E. M. 
Sponsler to David L. Hieb, August 1, 1950.) 

22 John Boswell, his wife’s brother, who was a photographer 
in Richmond, Indiana. (Ibid.) 

23 On June 4, 1850, Orange Gaylord wrote that “the register 
kept by the officers of the Fort of immigration that passed was as 
follows, up to June 3, 1850... .”. Orange Gaylord, “Diary of First 
Trip to California and Oregon,” Transactions of the 45th Annual 
Reunion of the Oregon Pioneer Association (Portland, 1920), 406. 

24A.C. Sponsler to his wife, Fort Laramie, June 18, 1850. 
Mss, Fort Laramie National Monument. 

25 “Letters and Journal of Henry Atkinson Stine .. .” Mss., 
Missouri Historical Society, transcript in California State Library, 
quoted by Paden, op. cit., p. 156. 

26 Correspondence from Fort Laramie, August 26, 1850 to the 
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Only one discrepancy is apparent in these comparative 
tabulations. The figure of 609 children on August 14 is obvi- 
ously an error for in order to bear the same relationship 
to the totals for women as on the earlier dates a figure of at 
least 2,609 is indicated. 

These seemingly cold figures reveal many things about 
the emigration of 1850 which might otherwise escape our 
attention, but we shall point to only an example or two. 

Obvious is the confirmation of the fact that few women 
accompanied the Argonauts of 1850, but here is proof that 
this was most true of those who got an early start and who 
also preferred horses or mules to oxen and did not bother 
with milch cows. Similarly, the late arrivals at Fort Laramie 
were obviously families, probably bound for Utah or Oregon, 
and they showed a decided preference for oxen and averaged 
almost one cow per man. The reader may draw out similar 
data ad infinitum. 


Missouri Republican, reprinted in Nebraska State Historical 
Society, Publications, XX (1922), 230; and quoted by Hafen & 
Young, op. cit., 164, who questioned, but did not confirm the in- 
accuracy of the total for children. This “Correspondent” also esti- 
mated the total emigration of 1850 at 55,000 averring that less 
than 4/5 of the emigrants were registered. 








A Bishop of the Great Plains. By George Allen Beecher. 
(Philadelphia: Church Historical Society, 1950. 218 pp. 
Illustrations. $3.00.) 


Seldom has one had so much to give and given it more gen- 
erously to his community, state and church than the Right 
Reverend George Allen Beecher, retired Bishop of the 
missionary diocese of western Nebraska of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church. Bishop Beecher’s varied interests and 
activities literally knew no bounds. In addition to his ex- 
periences as a pioneer Nebraska priest, seeking to spread 
the word of God throughout a diocese which comprised, 
roughly, the western half of the state, he devoted himself 
avidly to working with boys, the large Japanese population 
in his area, and the Nebraska masonic bodies, and the 
study of native history and folklore. His achievements 
and successes in these aforementioned fields are legendary 
and someday will offer a rich contribution in the field of 
Nebraska history to the scholar who pursues them. 

Until that work is done and the permanent niche that Bis- 
hop Beecher will occupy in the roll-call of “Nebraska Greats” 
is determined, the autobiography of this churchman, A 
Bishop of the Great Plains, will have to suffice. It is a 
well documented professional and personal reminiscence 
of the author’s experiences, inter-sprinkled with sidelights 
on his philosophy of life. Modestly told, almost to the 


[140] 
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point of self-effacement, this book will be a disappointment 
to his personal friends who have known him outside of his 
ecclesiastical duties. Yet the general warmth of his per- 
sonality and his bubbling sense of humor combine with his 
natural ability to tell a good story and to charm all of us, 
and this 218-page volume makes for delightful reading 
This book stands as an excellent document of the vicissi- 
tudes of a churchman in Nebraska from 1890 to 1943. As 
an autobiography of George Allen Beecher, however, it is 
far from complete. Published by the Church Historical 
Society, the content is precisely what one would expect 
from a publishing house devoted to religious writings. 


Included in this reviewer’s cherished memories are 
three different occasions where the impact of the associa- 
tion with Bishop Beecher was both permanent and uplift- 
ing. Hundreds of others, I am sure, have had similar ex- 
periences. Yet one scans this book in vain for any refer- 
ence to the hobbies for which Bishop Beecher gave a large 
share of his time. 


For example, a great many of Nebraska’s young men 
between the ages of thirty and forty recall with pleasure 
the ten days every summer spent at the Episcopal Boys 
Camp founded and directed by Bishop Beecher on the 
government reservation near Fort Robinson. In 1930 and 
1931, the Bishop made headline copy in covering the Ore- 
gon and Deadwood trails on horseback and with covered wa- 
gon. His admiration for and association with top military and 
diplomatic leaders is renowned. Yet not once does the 
Bishop allude to any of these in his story. 


On the other hand, his tender devotion to his wife and 
family and his zest for living every moment to the fullest 
are delicately and modestly told. In my opinion these are 
the outstanding achievements of this book. It still remains, 
however, for a scholar in some future date to write the de- 
finitive interpretation of Nebraska’s Bishop Beecher. 


North Dakota State College, Minot Thomas M. Davis 
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Discontent at the Polls: A Study of Farmer and Labor 
Parties, 1827-1948. By Murray S. Stedman, Jr., and Su- 
san W. Stedman. (New York: Columbia University 
Press, 1950. vi + 190 pp. Charts, notes, appendix, and 
index. $2.75.) 


The authors of this volume undertook an ambitious pro- 
ject, namely a study of farmer and labor parties from 1827 
to 1948. Within the relatively few pages of this volume 
they have attempted to analyze in some detail questions 
such as: “What have been the contributions of third par- 
ties? In what regions have people most consistently voted 
for third parties? Under what economic circumstances are 
people most likely to give their votes to such protest groups. 
What have been the most effective tactics of farmer-labor 
and protest voting at the polls?” To say that the Stedmans 
have produced a rather disappointing volume is not so much 
a commentary on their techniques or literary ability as it 
is on their boldness in attempting to cover adequately so 
wide a range of subject matter in such a brief treatment. 

The early chapters survey the principal third parties 
that have appeared since 1827—Workingmen’s parties, Labor 
Reform party, Greenbackers, Anti-Monopolists, Populists, 
Socialists, LaFollette Progressives, and Wallace Progressives. 
The platforms of each of these parties are analyzed in order 
to support the argument that the first function of a third par- 
ty has been to originate and popularize political ideas which 
have subsequently been enacted into law. In their eagerness 
to emphasize this point, the authors occasionally venture on 
untenable ground. It hardly seems likely that there was 
any great “intimation of the Interstate Commerce Act” in the 
demands for rate regulation made by the minuscule Labor 
Reform party of 1872. One would also be inclined to doubt 
the existence of any direct connection between the Green- 
back party’s universal suffrage plank of the 1870’s and the 
victory of the advocates of woman suffrage in the Nineteenth 
Amendment some fifty years later. The thesis that third 
parties have in many cases originated and popularized new 
political and economic ideas which have ultimately become 
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a part of public policy is undoubtedly correct. Much strong- 
er support for it could be provided by limiting the illustra- 
tions to those cases in which there has been a direct transfer 
of ideas from a third party to a major party, or a movement 
of leaders from a farmer-labor protest party into one of the 
older parties. The history of the Populist party could have 
offered ample substantiating evidence of this sort. 

The authors point out that high per capita voting for 
farmer-labor candidates has tended to be prevalent in rel- 
atively few states. Such votes are also most frequently cast 
for protest parties during the early phases of the “down- 
swing in the price cycle, before absolute bottom was 
reached.” At this latter point one of the major parties has 
usually responded to the general feeling of discontent and 
set in motion its own program of reform, thereby draining 
off the voting strength of farmer-labor parties. 

In explanation of the declining role of farmer-labor 
parties since 1925, the following contributing causes are of- 
fered: the legal barriers raised against minor parties, the 
“instantaneous surrender of the Democratic party to third 
party demands [since 1932],” and the failure of discon- 
tented groups at the bottom of the economic ladder—farm 
laborers and poorly-paid urban workers—to display a cor- 
responding degree of “radicalism” in their political behav- 
ior. This last factor emphasizes a point which the authors 
should have considered more carefully, namely that many 
successful third parties in the past have been essentially 
middle-class protests against temporary stagnation within 
the older parties rather than class revolts by lower-class 
groups. 

Much of what this volume has to say has been presented 
previously in other studies, such as Hicks’ Populist Revolt, 
Buck’s The Agrarian Crusade, or Haynes’ Third Party 
Movements, and generally also in more readable style. The 
reader will come across certain rough spots in the stream 
of words flowing through this volume, such as (p. 15) the 
resolution “calling for a stop to importation of Chinese,” 
or (p. 18) the reference to a “graded” income tax. He will 
probably also raise a questioning eyebrow at the frequent 
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assertion that the Wallace Progressive movement of 1948 
was a “farmer-labor party.” 

The most interesting and significant pages deal with the 
activities of the American Labor party and the Liberal 
party in New York politics. The influence of these groups 
in New York state elections should make the reader re- 
think once again the question of what part a labor party 
could play on the nation’s political scene. 


Oklahoma A. and M. College Norbert R. Mahnken 


Every Day Was New: The Story of the Growth of Nebraska. 
By H. Clyde Filley. (New York: Exposition Press, 1950. 
179 pp. $3.00.) 


“Most writers tell of the hardships of pioneer days,” 
Dr. Filley said when discussing his book. “I remember the 
beauty and joys of those days. My childhood was a happy 
one and to me, in truth, every day was new.” 

Although written primarily for his family, “If others 
enjoy it, I am glad,” the author states. It is a book of 
remembering, and of value to those who wish a chronicle 
of education in Nebraska from the early 1850’s until the 
present time. 

“When I was a growing boy, I read many stories of pio- 
neer life, but I did not realize that I was the son of pioneer 
parents and lived in a community that had not yet passed 
out of the pioneer stage,” writes Dr. Filley. For five chap- 
ters we are permitted to enjoy those early Nebraska days 
through the eyes of a boy who had a rare ability to see and 
enjoy the beauty in every-day things. 

Although the book is almost a diary in its year-by-year 
remembrance of small happenings, it is essentially a history 
of education. Dr. Filley has lived with the spirit of Nebras- 
ka’s progress, its education, and its development. Although 
he does not always approve of nor feel entirely satisfied with 
things, his is a spirit of optimism and of faith in people. 

The first part of the book is of special interest to teach- 
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ers, as the author relates his experiences as pupil and teacher 
through the years. He also recalls the hard work of the 
farm, the fine hearty meals, and the abundance of meats. 
Everyone was connected with the farm or farming in some 
way. To the social life of the communities he brings a nos- 
talgic recollection. Box suppers, Ladies’ Aids, Epworth 
Leagues, ice cream socials, a Chatauqua circuit—these were 
the functions on which the social life of the communities 
were built. Cornhusking and horses, chores and school 
helped fill the days of the young Clyde Filley. 

Then come the accounts of the University, his education 
there, his life as a teacher first in rural schools, then in small 
towns, and finally in the University itself. He became a 
legislator, and served on many important committees. 

Always, throughout the book, is felt Dr. Filley’s interest 
in and enthusiasm for education and people, farming and 
agricultural development. 


Nebraska Farmer Louise Evans Doole 


The Iowa Pool: A Study in Railroad Competition, 1870-84. 
By Julius Grodinsky. (Chicago: The University of Chi- 
cago Press, 1950. xi + 184 pp. Illustrations, notes, and 
index. $4.00.) 


Dr. Grodinsky has described and analyzed the efforts of 
the railroad companies controlling the most direct routes 
between Omaha and Chicago—the Chicago and Northwest- 
ern, the Burlington, and the Rock Island—to establish and 
to maintain a pooling agreement. The leaders of the Iowa 
Pool managed to keep some semblance of stability in rates 
and traffic during the hectic 1870’s when intermittent rate 
wars characterized the relations between most parallel roads. 
This achievement was all the more remarkable since the 
Omaha-Chicago link was exposed to the most violent com- 
petitive forces accompanying the expansion of settlement 
on the great plains, the development of alternative routes, 
the desperate scramble for traffic especially after the panic 
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of 1873, and the machinations of Jay Gould as well as the 
aggressive tactics of other railroad leaders. 

The completion of the Union Pacific in 1869 naturally 
aroused the hopes of the managers of the three railroads to 
secure a large share of the through traffic from the Mountain 
States and California, which was reaching Omaha-Council 
Bluffs. James Joy of the Burlington, who had somewhat 
overextended his interests by his rapid expansion in the 
1860’s, was reluctant to engage in a rate war. Strangely 
enough, John Tracy of the Rock Island was also eager to 
avoid a knock-down battle for this traffic. Tracy suggested 
that the three railroads should agree to share the traffic. No 
statement was signed but at monthly meetings the agents 
of the various roads would apportion evenly the balance re- 
maining after each company had retained 45% of the pas- 
senger revenues and 50% of the freight revenues earned on 
the Council Bluffs-Chicago business. 

Pools were by no means unusual before or after 1870. 
What was unusual about the Iowa pool was its longevity and 
general effectiveness in a maelstrom of competitive warfare. 
A legion of forces assailed it from within and without. The 
leaders of the three systems were always weighing the ad- 
vantages of scuttling the arrangement and making new 
alliances. Moreover they became more and more eager to 
build feeder lines which tended to invade the local territory 
of their partners in the pool. Each system sought to retain 
for itself the profits arising from its natural advantages. 
For example, the Burlington was the only road of the three 
which had its own extension across the Missouri River in 
Nebraska. The Burlington, therefore, sought to divert traffic 
originating in Nebraska from passing through Omaha where 
it would have to share the traffic with its partners. Members 
of the various units composing each of the three systems 
likewise displayed an unruly independence. For example, 
Joy was obliged to crack down on the Council Bluffs (Kan- 
sas City, St. Joseph, and Council Bluffs) which was feuding 
with Charles Perkins of the Nebraska branch of the Bur- 
lington. Perkins not infrequently acted independently of the 
regular Burlington management. 
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Probably the most persistent threat came from the west 
where the Union Pacific tried to break up the pool by of- 
fering alliances with individual members of the pool or by 
building up circuitous routes. Readers who enjoy puzzles 
will find rather interesting Grodinsky’s skillful pursuit of 
the devious Gould through various bypaths. Finally Gould 
did succeed in weakening the pool by his consolidation moves 
of 1879-1880. Through his contro] of the Union Pacific, the 
Kansas Pacific, the Kansas City, and the Wabash he was able 
to divert much through traffic away from the pool. More- 
over, the expansion fever also inspired the directors of the 
Northwestern to invade the trans-Missouri territory and the 
leaders of the Burlington to construct trackage in several 
directions. Indeed, the collapse of the Pool in 1884 encour- 
aged the three members to build some of the lines which 
they might otherwise have built at an earlier date. 


This monograph appears to be a careful and objective 
piece of research. The author has used the railroad material 
and sources: the records of the Chicago, Burlington, and 
Quincy lines, the Chicago and Northwestern files, and the 
private papers of James F. Joy. Nevertheless, his reliance 
on these sources has narrowed his history unduly. For ex- 
ample, it does seem strange to read a book on the outstand- 
ing railroad pool of the 1870’s without seeing one reference 
to the Granger movement. This reviewer likewise feels the 
author could have placed the Omaha Pool in its larger set- 
ting: its effects upon the development of the larger cities 
in that area, the relationship between the midwestern roads 
and the trunk lines. Some comparison with the North Atlan- 
tic Port Differential Agreement of 1877 would have been 
helpful. This monograph, however, is very good as far as 
it goes. It demonstrates the extraordinary difficulties facing 
the managers of the railroads in an age of free competition. 
It also buttresses the arguments of those who have urged 
historians not to neglect the archives of our railroads. 


Hamilton College David Maldwyn Ellis 
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A Journal of the McKinley Years. By Charles G. Dawes. 
Edited, and with a Foreword, by Bascom N. Timmons. 
(Chicago: The Lakeside Press, 1950. xx + 458 pp. Illus- 
trations and index. $3.00.) 


Charles G. Dawes was that happy combination—in the 
eyes of the historian, at least—of man of affairs and diarist. 
Portions of his diary have been published from time to time 
under such titles as Notes as Vice President (1935), A Jour- 
nal of Reparations (1939), and Journal as Ambassador to 
Great Britain (1939). A Journal of the McKinley Years, pub- 
lished shortly before his death, chronicles an earlier phase 
of General Dawes’ varied and illustrious career. 

The volume opens with an account of “The Last Nebras- 
ka Years” (1893-94), years in which Dawes, still in his twen- 
ties, was establishing himself as a coming young lawyer in 
Nebraska’s capital city, itself yet a raw, young prairie town. 
Succeeding chapters chronicle the diarist’s career through 
two decades during which, despite his youth, he served as 
a key figure in two presidential campaigns, as Comptroller 
of the Currency, as an intimate of the White House, and as 
founder of a great banking firm. 

Of particular interest are Dawes’ relations with William 
McKinley. They appear to have begun in 1894 when Mc- 
Kinley, then governor of Ohio, visited Lincoln. (This we 
learn from Bascom Timmons’ able Foreword. Dawes did not 
keep a diary during 1894, “much to my regret now,” he 
wrote on January 23, 1895, “for it was a year full of episodes 
and stirring occurrences.”) It ended only with the Presi- 
dent’s assasination in 1901. Though young and new to Illinois 
politics, Dawes was, in his early Chicago years, an important 
factor in swinging the Illinois delegation to McKinley in 
1896. During the campaign he handled the funds received 
and disbursed by the Republican National Committee. Mc- 
Kinley had early assured his young friend that he wanted 
him in his administration. When the dust had finally settled, 
Dawes became Comptroller of the Currency. 

Although he was not in the cabinet, Dawes appears to 
have been closer to the President than a number of men who 
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were. He was a frequent caller at the White House and 
often spent long periods with the President in his study. The 
Dawes family shared in this intimacy with the nation’s first 
family, and a bond of deep and lasting friendship, based on 
mutual respect, developed between the Dawes and the Mc- 
Kinley households. Dawes’ diary presents views of the cam- 
paign of 1896, of the McKinley Administration, and of the 
President himself considerably at variance with those com- 
monly held. Regarding the campaign of 1896, for example, 
William Jennings Bryan repeatedly charged that Hanna had 
raised a huge slush fund with which to buy McKinley’s elec- 
tion and assure his (Bryan’s) defeat. Dawes reports that the 
total Republican expenditure was $3,562,325.59, and gives 
the impression that money was difficult to secure—this to 
contradict Bryan’s assertion that J. Pierpont Morgan alone 
contributed $5,000,000 to the McKinley campaign. Again, 
one gets the impression from the Dawes diary that McKinley 
was a much stronger leader than is generally assumed. Ac- 
cording to Dawes’ view, Marcus Alonzo Hanna was by no 
means master of the McKinley administration. The President 
was his own master. 

For Nebraskans, Dawes’ account of his “last Nebraska 
years” will be especially interesting, and his portrayal of 
Lincoln’s effort to weather the panic of 1893 is particularly 
valuable. In addition to being a young lawyer who could pit 
himself against the best legal talent in the state, Dawes dur- 
ing those years was a budding financier. He was something 
of a prophet, too. On January 3, 1893, he wrote concerning 
the corner of 13th and “O”: “I am as sure of its rapid and 
permanent increase in value as I am that the day follows 
night.” Dawes always had a warm spot in his heart for Lin- 
coln, and the journal contains many references, also, to his 
brilliant young Lincoln contemporary of the early nineties, 
William Jennings Bryan. Though political enemies, Dawes 
and Bryan remained close personal friends. As Vice Presi- 
dent, Dawes spoke at a Bryan birthday dinner in Washing- 
ton in 1925—the Great Commoner’s last. 

A Journal of the McKinley Years is a simple and straight- 
forward account of an important man’s experiences during 
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those years. It may not serve to alter the generally-held view 
of them, but it will contribute significantly to an understand- 
ing of William McKinley and the years in which he twice 
won the presidency of the United States. 


Nebraska State Historical Society James C. Olson 


The World of Willa Cather. By Mildred R. Bennett. (New 
York: Dodd, Mead & Company, 1951. xviii + 226 pp. 
Illustrations. $3.50.) 

Here at last is a book that explains the life of Willa Ca- 
ther as well as any book can. It is the result of very thorough 
research plus an unusual opportunity to get first-hand infor- 
mation plus Mrs. Bennett’s ability to write in a clear, easy 
style. The book is authentic, unique, and fascinating. It con- 
tains no critical analysis of Willa Cather’s novels, but is a 
description mainly of that part of Nebraska that “grew up 
with Willa Cather and .. . those friends and acquaintances 
... that made such an enduring emotional impression on her 
life and writing.” (Foreword.) Mrs. Bennett, a resident of 
Red Cloud, had a biographer’s gold mine in the memories 
of people of the region, and she also traveled east and west 
to interview other friends. 

The first paragraph of the book suggests much of the 
story: 

When Willa Cather, daughter of a gentleman sheep 
rancher and his patrician Virginia wife first came to 
Nebraska in April, 1883, she was a pretty nine-year-old 
with reddish brown curls, fine skin and blue eyes. Her 
positive personality was apparent even at this age, and 
friends remember the little girl dressed in a leopard 
skin fabric coat and hat, sitting on the base shelf in 
Miner Brothers’ General Store in the town of Red Cloud 
to have a pair of shoes fitted, and discoursing, with 
some prompting from her father, on Shakespeare, Eng- 
lish history, and life in Virginia. 

Possibly the “reddish-brown curls” were a gift from the 
first Cather to come from Ireland, Willa’s great great grand- 
father “Jasper, a red-haired school teacher who taught in 
western Pennsylvania before the French and Indian wars, 
and later settled in Virginia.” Then we see the young de- 
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scendant, who continued “discoursing” through a long life, 
entertaining not only remembering friends but a large aud- 
ience of the reading world. 


Mrs. Bennett’s account of the Cather family in Virginia 
should dispel some of the mystery about Willa Cather’s 
life and her ability as a young girl to write fluently and 
maturely. She was educated mainly by her mother and 
grandmother, women of superior character and culture. 
Nothing can measure what the little child learned from 
their reading of the best English literature. She early learn- 
ed to read for herself—her most fascinating occupation, in- 
ducing ideas as well as the language to express them. So at 
the age of nine she amazed the Red Cloud natives with her 
oral “discourse” on Shakespeare and English history, and at 
seventeen she astonished University English professors 
and the newspaper editors with her long essay on Thomas 
Carlyle—which, to her own surprise, appeared in the morn- 
ing paper as her first published article. 

The second, and apparently the most important period 
of her education, was the first year-and-a-half in Nebraska, 
when the family lived on a farm some miles from Red 
Cloud. There she learned to love the new wild land—“that 
shaggy grass country . .. mostly wild pasture and as naked 
as the back of your hand.” She rode over the country until 
she, “knew every farm, every tree, every field in the re- 
gion.” She visited the sod houses and dugouts and the for- 
eign-born immigrants, some of whom, through all the des- 
perate pioneer hardships, were also learning to love the 
wild land. 


After these different but significant beginnings Willa 
Cather’s education continued—still in a unique way. The 
family moved to Red Cloud in the fall of 1884, and for six 
years Willa grew up, exposed to the influences of other 
‘teen-agers and their families, and school activities. Mrs. 
Bennett relates many incidents of these Red Cloud days 
and gives rather full biographical sketches of the adult, well 
educated people who inflenced Willa more than teachers 
or chums of her own age. This was still unique education 
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for an author-to-be in a small town in the wilds of pioneer 
Nebraska. 

Willa Cather left her special “World” behind her when 
she went to Lincoln and the University. There through 
the years of study and writing she was dramatic critic, 
columnist, editor, managing editor; and except for a few 
stories in which she recalled her early life she treated 
a great variety of subjects having nothing to do with Web- 
ster County and Red Cloud. She went to Pittsburg in 1896, 
to the same kind of writing and editing. Then went on to 
“hard work” as editor on McClure’s Magazine. She had 
thus twenty-two years of experience before she returned 
—in a literary way—to her homeland and the people she 
had known and loved. So she was ready to write O Pio- 
neers!, My Antonia, One of Ours, and other stories. A 
phenomenal gift of memory had enabled her to hold the 
impressions of the places and people of so many years 
ago, and she made the reading world acquainted with the 
pioneer story and the people who lived it. 


Lincoln Flora Bullock 
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Hildegard Binder Johnson, “The Location of German Im- 
migrants in the Middle West,” Annals of the Association of 
American Geographers, March, 1951, includes a discussion of 
German settlements in Nebraska. 


Work of the famous cowboy-author is discussed by Le- 
vette J. Davidson in “The Unpublished Manuscripts of Andy 
Adams,” The Colorado Magazine, April, 1951. 


Clifford M. Drury, “The Western Missionary Society, 
1802-1836,” Journal of the Presbyterian Historical Society, 
December, 1950, is an account of early Presbyterian mission- 
ary activity. Of particular significance for the history of Ne- 
braska is Mr. Drury’s discussion of the Iowa and Sac Mission. 


Richard W. Leopold, “The Mississippi Valley and Amer- 
ican Foreign Policy, 1890-1941: an Assessment and an Ap- 
peal,” The Mississippi Valley Historical Review, March, 
1951, contains much that is of interest to Nebraskans. 


Arthur Woodward discusses, “The Evolution of the Cow- 
boy’s Chaps,” in the Quarterly of Los Angeles Museum, 
Spring, 1951. 

Louise Pound writes entertainingly of, “The Legend of 


the Lincoln Salt Basin,” in Western Folklore, April, 1951. 
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CONTRIBUTORS 


Dr. J. R. Johnson (“The Second Nebraska’s ‘Battle’ of 
Chickamauga) is Professor of History in Nebraska State 
Teachers College at Wayne. He will be remembered for pre- 
vious articles on Nebraskans in the Spanish-American War 
appearing in this Journal. 


Miss Mamie J. Meredith (“The Importance of Fences to 
the American Pioneer’) is Instructor in English in the Uni- 
versity of Nebraska. 


Paul Henderson (“The Story of Mud Springs”) lives in 
Bridgeport. For many years his hobby has been a study of 
America’s pioneer trails. 


Charles E. Hanson, Jr. (“Marking the Grave of Alexander 
Culbertson”) is founder of the Museum Association of the 
American Frontier at Loomis. 


David L. Hieb (“An 1850 Gold Rush Letter from Fort 
Laramie by A. C, Sponsler, A Thayer County Pioneer”) is 
Superintendent of Fort Laramie National Monument, Wy- 
oming. 
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THE NEBRASKA STATE HISTORICAL 
SOCIETY 
Superintendent James C. Olson 
Director Emeritus ot the Museum A. T. Hill 


Director of the Museum Marvin F. Kivett 
Librarian John B. White 


The Nebraska State Historical Society was tounded as the 
State Historical Society and Library Association in 1867, the 
year Nebraska was admitted into the union. It was reorganized 
as the Nebraska State Historical Society in 1878. It was con- 
stituted as a state organization by act of the Nebraska Legis- 
lature in 1883, and designated custodian of all public records, 
documents, and other materials of historical value by legislative 
act of 1905. 


The Society was created to collect and preserve the record 
ot Nebraska and its people. It maintains archives, a library, 
and a museum in the State Capitol for use of the public. In 
performing its important function, it solicits the aid of all public- 
spirited citizens. It is particularly anxious to secure valuable 
records and materials now in private hands where they cannot 
long be preserved. Such records and materials include: 


Biographical materials of pioneers in diaries, letters, ac- 
ount books, and autobiographical accounts. 


Manuscripts and printed articles on the history of the 
counties, towns, migration of settlers, trails, regions, streams 
or any significant unit or topic. 

Reports, yearbooks, directories and other publications of 


churches, societies, clubs, cultural, educational, industrial, 
financial and business organizations. 


Photographs of pioneers and leaders ot every period, and 
rep.oductions of any parts of the Nebraska scene. 

Books and pamphlets pertaining to this region. 

Western newspapers, especially those of the Nineteenth 
Century. 

Museum materials, historical paintings, mementos of his- 
torical events and personages, early equipment, Indian relics 
and artifacts. 








